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We shall publish in the Christian Union for 
March 24th an Easter anthem composed es- 
pecially for this paper. Persons desiring 
sheet-copies for use in churches or in choirs 
will be supplied at the rate of $1.00 per 100, 
Single sample copies sent on receipt of a two 
cent stamp, 








Ghe Outlook. 


The merchants of our great commercial cities of 
the east are inaugurating a movement which ap- 
pears to be spontaneous in favor of John Sherman 
for the Presidency. A few gentlemen met in a 
private and informal way in this city, and a small- 
er meeting was held in Boston, and though the 
results of these conferences have not been made 
public their object was undoubtedly to consider 
the feasibility of measures to promote his nomina- 
tion by the Republican Convention. Doubtless 
among the thoughtful business men of the great 
commercial centers there is a strong feeling that 
Mr. Sherman has shown remarkable executive 
ability in his conduct of financial affairs under 
circumstances of great difficulty during the last 
three years. Unfortunately, thoughtful business 
men are a small minority, and financial adminis- 
tration, however wise and valuable it may be, does 
not take hold of the imaginations of the people as 
Well as even such a campaign as that of Mr. Blaine 
in Maine last Fall. To get rid of Mr. Blaine asa 
candidate for President some of the papers have 
nominated him for Vice-President. The Vice- 
President’s chair, however, is simply an honorable 
tomb, and Mr. Blaine has given it to be understood 
that he is too active a politician to desire a sepul- 
cher, with or without honors, 








The New York ‘‘Tribune” has borrowed the 
‘* Congregationalist’s” patent and improved on it; 
it is electing a President by postal card. It has 
requested the 2,600 Republican committeemen of 
Pennsylvania to give their first choice for Presi- 
dent, and reports that out of 738 replies so far 
received 571 show a first choice for Blaine, And 
tbere are only 1,800 to be yet heard from! The 
‘* Tribune” has been making a vigorous campaign 
for Blaine ever since its publication of Gail Ham- 
ilton’s letters, a year or more ago, though it is only 
within a few weeks that it has undisguisedly de- 
clared its editorial preference for him. Since all 
its postal cards come from local officers of the 
Republican organization, the chief indication they 
afford is that the ‘‘ machine” is for Blaine, not for 
Grant; which confirms what we have heretofore 
told our readers. 


Such a performance as that at Albany last week 
is not only dangerous to the party which allows 
it, but would be demoralizing to the country if it 
had not been promptly rebuked. For the purpose 
of securing a united delegation to the Republican 
State Convention the primaries were called on six 
hours’ notice; the men in the secret were on hand 
in force, the rest were not; some of them being 
ignorant of the call till too late, the rest resolved 
to ignore it. An indignation meeting was called, 
and the public sentiment aroused was so great 
that six out of the ten delegates who were chosen 
have declined to serve and new primaries have 
been ordered in part; they ought to have been 
entirely ignored and new ones ordered throughout. 
No party can afford to win a caucus victory by 
any such sharp practice; for the great majority 
of voters, those on whom the victorious party 
must depend for its victory, will always be dis- 
gusted; and though the caucus may be won the 
election will be sure to be lost. It is not possible 
to rebuke too sharply or promptly every attempt, 
whether by a Greenback governor in Maine ora 
Republican wire-puller in Albany, to trick the 


people out of a fair opportunity to express their 
will. 





We place no great trust in the rumors from 
Washington that President Hayes and his Secre- 
tary of State are not in agreement respecting the 
application of the Monroe Doctrine, as it is called, 
to M. de Lesseps’s canal project. The report is 
that Mr. Evarts thinks it will be time enough to 
wake a new enunciation of that doctrine when 
any foreign government indicates an intention to 
interfere in American continental affairs, while 
the President desires to anticipate and so prevent 
the possibility of any such interference. It really 
makes very little differenee to us who builds the 
canal; in point of fact, any canal between the 
Pacific aud Atlantic Oceans should be and must 
be an international highway, open to all the peo- 
ples of the world on equal terms, and under what- 
ever auspices the canal is eventually built the 
American nation will not allow it to come under 
the exclusive control of any other nation. It is 
probably safe to say that since the disastrous 
attempt of Napoleon III. to put Maximilian on 
the throne of Mexico no European government is 
likely to endeavor to secure control either on 
American soil or in American waters. 


The House Committee have resolved to issue a 
3 1-2 per cent. bond for forty years, with an option 
on the part of the Government to pay in twenty 
years. Any such bond can be only an experi- 
ment; in our opinion a doubtful one. Still, so 
long as four per cent. bonds command a premium, 





it may be worth while for the Government to try 
to borrow at a half per cent. lower. We hope that 
they may succeed; but in a country of such possi- 
bilities as the United States money ought to be 
worth at least four per cent., and will be, in good 
times. 


The mails not only confirm the reports already 
given in our columns of a possible division of 
Afghanistan between England and Persia, but 
indicate a probability that Lord Beaconsfield has 
again overstepped the traditional bounds of Eng- 
lish policy, and has undertaken a protectorate of 
Persia against foreign interference, that is, against 
Russia. Continental journals very positively 
affirm that a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, has been concluded between England and 
Persia, and Lord Beaconsfield’s very guarded 
denials have only operated to give the ruwor 
greater credit. Hitherto Persia has been a sort of 
neutral territory between English and Russian 
boundaries, whose neutrality, by a sort of tacit 
understanding, each empire has respected. The 
election at Liverpool has been followed by a Tory 
victory at Southwark, and there are rumors of a 
speedy dissolution of Parliament and an appeal to 
the country to confirm the foreign policy of the 
present administration while the victories of Gen. 
Roberts and Gen. Wolseley are fresh in the popu- 
lar mind, and before the bills come in. People 
generally like to listen to the piper better than to 
pay him. 


The secession of the Rev. Arthur Wagner, a 
Ritualistic clergyman of Brighton, England, of 
some local reputation, is less significant than the 
terms on which he is to be admitted to the Roman 
Catholic Church; these latter indicate the influ- 
ence which the mild progressiveness of the present 
Pope is having upon the historic faith and tradi- 
tions of the Romish communion. Mr. Wagner is 
married; the Pope cannot divorce him even if he 
were willing to be divorced; but, if the cable re- 
ports are to be trusted, he is to be received into 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, reordained, and 
allowed to assist in priestly ministrations in the 
Roman Catholic Church in mass and preaching; 
the only priestly function denied him will be that 
of hearing confession. It is reported, further, 
that the principles on which Mr. Wagner is to be 
admitted to the Roman Catholic Church have 
been definitely settled upon as a precedent for the 
future, and it is not unreasonable to hope that a 
considerable portion of the High Church Anglicans 
of the Mackonochie, Tooth and Wagner stamp will 
find this doorway wide enough to admit them to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. It is also re- 
ported that the newly converted clergy will be 
allowed to retain the vernacular in the mass as 
well as their wives in their homes. 


The German Emperor’s speech on the reassem- 
bling of the Reichstag is a very pacific docu- 
ment; but fine words butter no parsnips, and Bis- 
marck’s vigorous acts are more significant than 
the Emperor’s diplomatic sentences. He expresses 
great confidence in the continued peace of Eu- 
rope, but he calls for an increase of the army in 
order to keep the peace; a call which he justifies 
by the declaration that other States, especially 
France and Russia, are also increasing their arma- 
ment, When a Texan pulls out his pistol, because 
the other fellow has got one out and he is deter- 
mined to keep the peace, it is time for men without 
pistols to get out of range. The Emperor calls 
for the prolongation of the anti-Socialist laws; 
and the proposition of Prussia that they be con- 
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tinued in force till 1886 probably represents Bis- 
marck’s will and policy in the matter. The anti- 
Socialist laws put Germany substantially under 
military law, so far as Socialists are concerned. 


Charles Kingsley ten years ago wrote: ‘‘I have 
found that when the question (of woman suf- 
frage) has been put in its true, practical, rational 
light, to men and women who had the greatest 
horror of it from prejudice, their consciences and 
reasons gave way at once, and they were ready to 
submit and agree. But I have found, alas! that 
within a week some one or other had said or done 
something premature, or even objectionable, 
which threw back the process of conversion.” 
The last half of this declaration has had frequent 
illustration in both this country and England; 
and now at last the first half is beginning to be 
illustrated. New York has followed the lead of 
Massachusetts—a good State to follow—and has 
given to women the right to vote for school 
trustees and to serve on the school boards. The 
bill was passed without a single dissenting vote in 
the Senate, and with but three in the House; an 
illustration of the correctness of the position long 
maintained by The Christian Union—that so soon 
as women are willing to vote the right will not be 
denied them; and that the work of the advocates 
of the extension of suffrage in this direction is not 
in persuading men to give it, but in persuading 
women to accept it. It remains to be seen what 
the advocates of woman suffrage can do to per- 
suade the best women to make this new power 
useful tothe State. The work which such persons 
as Mrs. Lowell have done in purifying the public 
charities has demonstrated the value of women in 
official positions; and they have now been on the 
School Board of London for a sufficiently long 
period to make it clear that the evils apprehended 
by conservatives from such an innovation are 
more imaginary than real. Unwomanly? No! 
It is, on the contrary, distinctively womanly for 
them to do in the larger family what they do in 
the smaller, take the supervision of those opera- 
tions which especially involve the highest and best 
and most unselfish moral instincts, the adminis- 
tration of charity, the determination of the moral 
conditions of the community—the drink question, 
for example—and especially the education of the 
young. The women of this State cannot hereafter 
relieve themselves of responsibility for the educa- 
tional condition of affairs on the ground of no 
power; they must consider the question whether 
with the power given to them they can answer for 
a refusal to use it for the benefit of the ignorant 
and the ill provided. 


A petition has been prepared for signature both 
in this country and in Canada, addressed to the 
Governor of New York and the Governor-general 
of Canada, requesting them to recommend to the 
legislative bodies of Canada and New York re- 
spectively the inauguration of measures to pre- 
serve the Falls of Niagara from further desecra- 
tion, and to secure the land on either side of the 
Falls as an international park. Mr. Frederick L. 
Olmstead is‘interesting himself in this movement, 
and certainly it could be in no better hands; and 
he could ask for no better monument than such a 
park laid out by his skill. It would be a disgrace 
to the continent to allow this magnificent cataract 
to be turned into a mere mill-dam, as it is a dis- 
grace that it has been so long suffered to be 
turned into a mere show. 








SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 


ANY persons look upon the study of science 
with great suspicion, if not with positive 
aversion. This is not altogether unreasonable, 
though it is generally unreasoning. In the present 
state of thought, both scientific and religious— 
for both are partial and ill-developed—the study of 
science, that is, physical science, is attended with 
no little danger to religious faith. A great many 
persons have lost their childhood faith in acquir- 
ing a smattering of science; and this is not a fair 
exchange but a real robbery. 

In the first place, what is mistaken for religious 
faith often rests upon what are miscalled religious 
hypotheses. Many of these have been already 
overthrown by the advance of scientific knowl- 
edge; others are in the last extremity; and still 
others are in mortal peril. It is true that these 





hypotheses are not religions;\no hypothesis is or 
ever can be truly religion.. Opinions are not re- 
ligions: religion is conviction; religion is certainty. 
Nevertheless, it is not merely the young who are 
unable to distinguish between moral and spiritual 
convictions and theological theories. In the 
eighteenth century defenders of the faith seriously 
asserted that if scientific skepticism robbed the 
world of its belief in witcheraft the whole system 
of revealed religion would be gone. In the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century Christian apolo- 
gists of the same school declared that if geologic 
investigations convinced mankind that the world 
was more than a week in the making the Bible 
would be gone. Science has destroyed the last 
vestige of faith both in witcheraft and in the six- 
day theory of creation, but Christianity and the 
Bible are unimpaired; those defenders of religion 
did not know what religion is nor on what it rests. 
The tendency of modern scientific thought is to- 
ward the conclusion both of the very remote an- 
tiquity of man upon the earth and of his evolution 
out of some inferior animal form. These are as 
yet unproved scientific hypotheses; but as hypoth- 
eses they are growing rapidly in favor among 
all classes of scientists. The grandchildren of the 
men who believed that the denial of witchcraft 
would destroy Christianity are equally sure that 
whoever proposes to furnish a new reading of the 
first three chapters of Genesis will end with deny- 
ing the Bible altogether. They are mistaken. 
Fear is a poor counselor. The foundation of the 
Lord standeth sure; and that foundation is not 
the Book of Genesis. If the present scientific 
hypotheses respecting the antiquity and the origin 
of the race shall become established and accepted 
scientific conclusions, the essential religious faith 
of Christendom—sin, God, redemption—will re- 
main unchanged. Science has destroyed some 
fetiches; for this the Church owes it thanks, not 
execration. It is Dagon, not Jehovah, who has 
fallen on his face to the ground, and broken in 
the fall. 

The real danger in scientific study is more 
subtle. We live in two worlds; a world external, 
a world interior. We see birds, flowers, trees, 
mountains, bodies; we feel hate and love, sorrow 
and joy, remorse and peace. We see the world; 
we feel our own soul: we see nature; we know 
God. Now the study of natural science directs 
the attention wholly to this outer world. The 
scientist studies truth as that boy studies birds’ 
eggs who never breaks them open to analyze the 
life inside. He studies nature and thinks this 
is God; he studies the brain and thinks this is the 
soul. At least this is the tendency—to concen- 
trate thought on external and material things; to 
lose sight of the inner life; and so to lose faith in 
it. Things which can be touched, seen, heard, he 
is sure of; truth, which is only felt and known, 
he is doubtful of. All men are partialists; the 
scientist with the rest of us. He who has given 
himself to the study and exposition of material 
things is always in danger of thinking that ma- 
terial things are all there is. If he does not deny 
the profounder inner life, he has no time to study 
it. The atmosphere of modern scientific literature 
is one not so much of positive skepticism as of 
simple unfaith. It is the literature of men who 
are too busy thinking to feel; and sometimes of 
men who are too busy observing to think. This 
is a dangerous atmosphere to breathe; especially 
for the young. 

How is this danger to be avoided? or overcome? 
That is a large question; too large to be answered 
here in a paragraph. Suffice it to say, it is to be 
overcome, not avoided. Theremedy forthe danger 
is not ignorance. The religion that is protected 
by ignorance is superstition; the less of it the bet- 
ter. The dangers from materialism are to be 
overcome not by ignorance of science and-scientific 
theories, but by a knowledge of them. 

For example: among the books which compose 
our list of scientific treatises presented this week 
for the family library is Haeckel’s ‘‘ History of 
Creation.” We do not indorse Mr. Haeckel’s 
theory of creation, but we do recommend the 
study of his book; and this because we believe 
that one effectual way to guard against error is to 
understand it. Mr. Haeckel represents the ex- 
treme materialistic view of the world; and he 
fepresents it with great clearness, great candor 
and great ability. He conceals nothing. In his 
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opening chapter he declares that the ‘‘much- 
talked-of purpose in nature has no existence;” no 
more than ‘‘ the much-talked-of beneficence of the 
Creator.” All our knowledge he derives from the 
senses; man from the beast; the conscience and 
the reason from the lower instincts. The soul is to 
him but an activity of the brain. God is but the 
totality of the laws of nature. This is not a book 
to be put into every boy's hands; neither is it a 
book for any broadly and thoroughly educated 
man to be igmorant of. It reveals the abyss of 
absolute and hopeless unbelief to which material- 
ism finally conducts; no soul, no God, no feeling, 
no true life, no real moral virtue, no genuine 
affection; nothing but gravitation, cohesion, 
molecular changes. There is no better book in 
the English language to give the absolute creed of 
materialism, a creed from which the moral in- 
stincts of Huxley and the spiritual perceptions of 
Tyndall alike revolt. And one way, we might 
almost say the best way, to guard a mind tending 
toward materialistic philosophy would be to let 
him see in the pages of this book to what that 
philosophy will logically conduct him. 

If we are to have an Index Prohibitorum we 
ought also to have an Inquisition. The Roman 
Catholic Church is at least consistent. It holds 
that men are not men but children, and therefore 
that their Holy Father, their sacred Papa, must 
determine for them what they may read and what 
they maynot. Let Protestantism also be consist- 
ent. It believes that men are men, not children; 
that they need no Holy Father, no sacred Papa; 
that One is their Father, even the Father in 
Heaven; that every man is equipped with power 
to distinguish between truth and falsehood, be- 
tween the good and the evil; and that every man 
may safely know the errors if he is also acquainted 
with the trath which combats them. To bring 
up our children in ignorance of modern science 
because it is materialistic is to give them an alter- 
native between a faith which is superstitious and 
a knowledge which is irreligious, with a very fair 
probability that they will exchange the superstition 
of their childhood for irreligion in their manhood. 
We repeat with emphasis President Seelye’s words 
in his recent article in our own columns: ‘‘ You 
have no right to believe anything which you are 
unwilling to have attacked and for which you do 
not yourself challenge all scrutiny. You have no 
reason to fear any attack unless it comes from the 
truth, and to this you should yield without fear.” 

















DO THE CONGREGATIONALISTS NEED 
A NEW CREED? 


HE Rev. James Brand, of Oberlin, whose 
proposition for a new creed a few months 
ago set the Congregational doctors and organs 
into a warm but generally friendly discussion, 
states in the last ‘‘ Congregationalist ” the reasons 
why he thinks such a new creed is calledfor. By 
way of clearing the ground of some objections 
that have been urged against it, or felt but not 
urged, or imagined but neither felt nor urged, he 
explains what the new creed cannot be: ‘‘ It ought 
not to be and cannot be an absolutely binding 
standard of subscription to which every Christian 
teacher must conform.” It cannot be used ‘as 
a pair of denominational shears to clip off heret- 
ical excrescences from the denominational body.” 
Its object is ‘‘not to presbyterianize Congrega- 
tionalism. That is a bug-a-boo which people 
have evolved out of their own consciousness.” 
‘* No body of men has a right to impose a creed 
upon the Congregational churches,” and no one is 
inclined to assert such aright. Mr. Brand prob- 
ably is sufficiently familiar with ecclesiastical his- 
tory to know that councils that were organized 
without authority have grown into hierarchies; 
and that creeds which were originally promul- 
gated merely as a declaration of the faith of those 
who subscribed them have grown into laws to 
bind the consciences of those who did not, Pos- 
sibly those who are, as Mr. Brand thinks, need- 
lessly vigorous in asserting the truth that no body 
of men has a right to impose a creed, new or old, 
on Congregational churches, may fear not a de- 
liberate conspiracy but a subtle and therefore 
more dangerous tendency. ; 
Mr. Brand having cleared the ground of these 
objections proceeds to state why the Congrega- 
tional churches need a new creed. These reasons 
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we state as nearly as possible in Mr. Brand’s own 
words: 

1. The old symbol is an unknown document. 
2. It is antiquated in language. 3. It does not 
fairly express the doctrinal belief of the Congre- 
gationalists. 4. It is needed in order to harmo- 
nize the local creeds of State conferences and local 
churches. 5. And in order to define the doctrinal 
position of the Congregationalists for the sake of 
others who do not and cannot understand it. 
6. And for the purposes of mutual confidence and 
combined effort. 

Mr. Brand goes further; he implies that all the 
new wine of the nineteenth century needs new 
bottling, which is possibly the case. The Congre- 
gationalists, however, undertook to rebottle their 
wine in 1865. If the bottle is already giving way, 
fermentation among the Congregationalists must 
be unusually active. Here is their latest creed; it 
is short, and for a Christian union creed it seems 
to The Christian Union a pretty fair statement of 
Ciristian faith. 

“Recognizing the unity of the Church of Christ in all 
the world, and knowing that we are but one branch of 
Christ’s people, while adhering to our peculiar faith and 
order we extend to all believers the hand of Christian fel- 
lowship, upon the basis of those great fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should agree. 

‘‘ With them we confess our faith in God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost (the only living and true God); in 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word, who is exalted to be our 
Redeemer and King; and in the Holy Comforter, who is 
present in the Church to regenerate and sanctify the soul. 

‘* With the whole Church, we confess the common sinful- 
ness and ruin of our race, and acknowledge that it is only 
through the work accomplished by the life and expiatory 
death of Christ that believers in him are justified before 
God, receive the remission of sins, and, through the 
presence and grace of the Holy Comforter, are delivered 
from the power of sin and perfected in holiness. 

*« We believe also in the organized and visible church, in 
the ministry of the Word, in the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, in the resurrection of the body, 
and in the final judgment, the issues of which are eternal 
life and everlasting punishment. 

‘* We receive these truths on the testimony of God, given 
through prophets and apostles, and in the life, the mira- 
cles, the death, the resurrection of his Son, our divine 
Redeemer—a testimony preserved for the Church in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which were 
composed by holy men as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold 
‘one faith, one Lord, one baptism,’ together constitute the 
one Catholic Church, the several households of which, 
though called by different names, are the one body of 
Christ, and that these members of his body are sacredly 
bound to keep ‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,’ we declare that we will codperate with all who 
hold these truths. With them we will carry the Gospel 
into every part of this land, and with them we will go 
into all the world and ‘preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ May he to whom ‘all power is given in heaven 
and earth’ fulfill the promise which is all our hope: ‘ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.’ 
Amen,” 

This creed was adopted by the Congregational- 
ists in council in Boston, the headquarters of Con 
gregationalism, in the year 1865. Mr. Brand’s 
only reference to it is in the following sentence: 
‘‘ Contrary to the assertion of some, the Boston 
Council did not provide us with such a symbol.” 
We ask for information: Why not? It is report- 
ed to have been the work of some of the most 
eminent men among the Congregational churches, 
and to have been prepared for the very purpose 
which Mr. Brand has in view. What is the mat- 
ter with it? The ecclesiastical world has hitherto 
supposed it to be a fairly good statement of Con- 
gregational faith. Dr. Schaff publishes it as such 
a statement in his ‘‘Creeds of Christendom.” 
What new defection is there? Wherein have the 
Congregationalists departed from this faith, not 
of their fathers’ formulating but of their own? 
Pray tell us: what reason is there to suppose 
that a new council or a new set of men chosen in 
1880 can do this work any better? 

Mr. Brand complains that the Congregational 
creed is an unknown document. This symbol is 
not an unknown document, is it? Certainly it is 
not to the readers of The Christian Union, for 
we have now published it twice in a twelvemonth. 
If it is unknown to the members of the Congrega- 
tional churches the remedy would seem to be not 
to make a new creed but to give public instruc- 
tion in the one already existing. 

Mr. Brand complains that the Congregational 
creed is antiquated in language. This symbol is 
not antiquated in language, i: it? We know that 
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the world is moving fast, especially the Congrega- 
tional world; but it does not move, does it, at 
such a rate that the language in which its ablest 
scholars state the faith of the churches becomes 
antiquated in fifteen years? The Presbyterians 
get along very well on a creed that is two centu- 
ries old; the Episcopalians go back to to the Ni- 
cene Creed for their symbol—that is fifteen centu- 
ries. Is it really necessary for the Congregation- 
alists to make a new creed every fifteen years? 
Do they change their faiths as often as this? If 
they do, we doubt whether any new creed will 
serve to define their position to others who do not 
understand it. We should suggest, if the position 
changes so often, the appointment of a permanent 
committee to make the changes in the symbol 
from year to year to year as the changes in the 
faith are discovered or discoverable. 

Mr. Brand complains that the old symbols do 
not adequately express the faith of the Congrega- 
tionalists of to-day. We are not sufficiently 
familiar, perhaps, with the changes in views that 
are going on among the Congregational churches 
and ministers; but we should really like to be in- 
formed in what respects this creed fails to express 
the doctrines generally held among them. It is 
our impression that there is not a single article in 
this statement which would be seriously objected 
to by either the churches or the ministers in the 
vicinity of New York and Brooklyn; but we can- 
not speak for other parts of the country—Oberlin, 
for example. 

Mr. Brand thinks that a new creed is needed to 
harmonize the local creeds of the State and other 
conferences. Some of those are antiquated in 
language; and possibly more of them, like the 
creed of the New York State Conference, are anti- 
quated in philosophy. In such cases, why would 
it not be easier and simpler to secure the desired 
harmony by a movement to induce them to adopt 
this symbol, which is not antiquated either in form 
or philosophy? 

Mr. Brand wants a new creed for the purpose 
of combined effort. The men who drafted this 
creed evidently had this purpose before them; 
and they have expressed their object in the last 
article. The Evangelical Alliance, the Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society, the great 
evangelistic movements of the last ten years under 
Mr. Moody’s lead, are all ‘‘combined effort” of a 
very vigorous and successful character; and they 
have all been based on substantially this catholic 
and Christian union creed. 

We are seeking information. We have no ob- 
jection to creeds, new or old. We believe that in 
the right place they are of very great advantage. 
Clear, strong and well-thought-out convictions 
are indispensable; and when a number of men 
have reached the same convictions it is well for 
them to give expression to that fact, so long as 
they have Mr. Brand’s sense of the value of lib- 
erty and do not attempt to make their declara- 
tion a law to bind either themselves or others. 
What we want to know and what we wish Mr. 
Brand would tell our readers is this: what is the 
matter with the creed of the Congreygationalists 
of 1865? why is a better one needed? and what 
reason is there to think that 1880 can give a bet- 
ter one than 1865? Our columns are open to him 
for a reply. He says that the Boston Council 
did not supply the Congregational churches with 
such a symbol as they want. How would he 
better it? 








NOTES. 


Our columns this week are enlivened by the dis- 
cussion of a number of topics of public interest. The 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke contributes an article to 
the controversy which is now prevailing over the 
question of the third term, of which we speak else- 
where; Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton furnishes a graphic re- 
port of the conversation, Monday a week ago, at Joseph 
Cook’s, at which the question of co-education was 
considered by a number of the most prominent edu- 
cators in the country, with an expression of opinion 
that on the whole favors the practice; Prof. Gray’s 
second lecture treats of the relations of scientific and 
religious belief, and will be found deeply interesting 
by all who are concerned in this vital question; ina 
paper on Home Reading Mr. Mabie indicates some 
unsuspected methods by which reading may be sys- 
tematically and profitably enjoyed ; and in one of the 
Silent Hour series Mr. Benjamin V. Abbot dramatic- 
ally and from a fresh point of view treats the topic 
of the Plan of Salvation. Some interesting questions 
appear in the columns of correspondence. 
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The examination of Mr. Calkins, the pastor elect of 
the Eliot Church, Newton, seems to have served as a 
revelation to some of our Congregational brethren 
in the vicinity of Boston, regarding the catholicity 
of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Calkins, who is well 
known in this State by his thirteen years of success- 
ful pastorate in Buffalo, declared his own personal 
acceptance of the “‘ catholic and reformed convictions 
of the whole church of Christ,” as broadly repre- 
sented by the various historic creeds, from the Nicene 
Creed to the Saybrook platform, but that he did not 
believe that acceptance of these beliefs should be 
made a condition of admission to the church. In 
response to the particular questioning respecting the 
doctrine of endless punishment, he declared his own 
belief in it, but at the same time said that he should 
not approve of witholding admission to the church 
from one who did not so believe, provided he gave 
evidence of being a child of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ; that the question of that belief especial- 
ly was not raised in his church at Buffalo, nor by 
the Presbyterian Church generally, as a test of mem- 
bership; that he had admitted “ Universalists” to 
his former church (Buffalo) and that they were in 
good standing there. The question whether Congre- 
gational principles require Congregational churches 
to be more restricted than the Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal and Methodist churches is thus presented in a 
very concrete way to the descendants of the Puritans, 
whose ancesters thought they were coming out of the 
Established Church for the sake not of greater restric- 
tions but of larger liberty. 








It is a part of the purpose of the Christian Union to 
giye its readers both sides of all important present 
questions; and for this purpose it is accustomed to 
call on the ablest pens on both sides to present their 
respective views. We accordingly wrote to the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, whose convictions never lack 
for either clearness or strength, to state to our readers 
the reasons why the country should fear a third term, 
or a fifth or sixth term for that matter, in the presi- 
dency. In answer to our invitation he gives bis rea- 
sons in this week’s issue. We did not inyite him toa 
controversy ; and we do not here controvert his posi- 
tions. Our readers have had an opportunity to know 
what we think on this subject; and they will probably 
have further opportunity before the present political 
season is over. Meanwhile we recommend them to 
give a careful perusal to this letter, as embodying the 
strongest statement which one of the strongest op- 
ponents of a third term is able to make on the subject 
within the limits of a newspaper article. 


What one paper can do: 


“The whole paper (Christian Union) is a well-spring of 
strength. Though rather cramped in means, I cannot. or 
rather I do not wish to do without it. I also send a copy to 
an invalid aunt, who sends it to another in an Old Ladies’ 
Home, where she, though past eighty years of age, reads it to 
the blind ones in the Home; then it is read by a friend’s family, 
then sent to a niece, who is nurse in a hospital. She sends it 
to a brother, a young struggling physician with a family. [ 
think even the paper on which it is printed must be extra 
strong to go through such an amount of reading. I write 
this to let you know how much good even ene copy is doing. 
As each one writes to me they say how much they enjoy it.”’ 


What one paper has done: 


LAMOCK’S LIGHT STATION, 
Care of I. M. Customs, 
AMOY, CHINA, Ist Dec., 1879. ' 
Orange Judd Co., 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 

DEAR Sirs :—Out on this island my little ones are very desti- 
tute of toys, and I see by the Christian Union, especially in 
the September numbers, you advertise Crandall’s toys and 
games. 

They are not only amusing but combine instruction with 
pleasure. 

On hearing from you! will send $10 if you can send me a 
box containing alot of toys. I donot know what it will cost 
to get to Amoy, nor can I find out, but you can send it to 
care of Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Co.. Hong Kong, and they 
will forward to me. Send the a descriptive list if you please. 

Tam, gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
J.H.G., 


Chief Light Keeper. 
P.8.—An early answer will oblige. - it 


A Boston correspondent informs us that Prof. Gray 
is not an Episcopalian but a member of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s Congregational Society. In the vicinity of 
Boston the door between Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians has stood wide open of late, so that the 
difference is not very important. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Though the possessor of a library, or, rather, collection of 
books, I do not find time to read much except my “ Tribune,”’ 
“Christian Weekly,” ** Literary World ”’ and *‘ Scribner.” 

Your Hints for Home Reading just suit ‘my case, and I was 
much edified by the criticism of Webster’s Dictionary and 
comparison with Worcester’s in your last issue. 

Now will you please give me and others who would like to 
follow out your hints some advice as to the selection of an 
Atlas. It is an expensive work, and I want to obtain the best 
for my money. Will you kindly suggest one that is clear, 
accurate and especially full in U.S. maps, and oblige a sub- 
scriber. F. W.V. 


It is as difficult for one man to choose a book for another 
as to choose a horse for him; tastes differ. The principle 
to govern in the choice of an Atlas is, Ist, that it be modern, 
2d, that it be American, for the English Atlases practically 
ignore the geographical wants of American readers and 
the geography of the United States; 3d, that it be conven- 
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ient in size, not so bulky that you must clear off your 
library or sitting-room table in order to get a place to put 
it on; 4th, that it be accompanied with an index, so that 
you can comparatively easily find any place upon it. 
Jobnson’s Atlas is a good one, but too large for ready refer- 
ence unless you can afford a special desk or table for it. 
With Black’s we are not familiar, but we judge it to be 
better for foreign than for American references. Zell’s 
Hand Atlas on the whole combines the needed qualities 
for family uses better than any other with which we are 
acquainted. Geography, however, changes rapidly, and it 
is wise to cut from the illustrated newspapers maps 
specially prepared to illustrate current events, and keep 
them, as sort of an appendix, for future reference. 

—Please inform us which Life of Jesus by modern writers 
is the best. 

OWENSBORO, Ky., Jan. 28, 1880. 

It is impossible to say ina word which of the modern 
Lives of Christ is the best. Passing by Mr. Beecher’s, 
which is not completed, and Mr. Abbott’s, we should 
answer briefly that for chronological and geographical 
information Andrew’s is preéminent; for spiritual and 
practical comments, Hanna’s; for information respecting 
ancient manners and customs, and generally the circum- 
stances and surroundings of Christ’s life, Geikie’s; while 
Farrar’s, despite some inaccuracies and defects, has proved 
itself, in its general combination of warmth, pictorial de- 
scriptiveness and popular presentation of scholarly infor- 
mation, the most popular. 

—Will you be so kind as to publish in The Christian Union, 
in column of Inquiring Friends, a list of all the works in the 
English language on Church History, with their prices? I do 
not mean to include any denominational histories, but only 
general works, as Neander, Mosheim, Waddington, Rutgers, 
and the like. By so doing you will confer a great favor upon 
a constant reader. 0. E.G. 

ALLEGAN, Mich. 

The following is a fairly complete list of all the impor- 
tant works in Church History for a minister’s library, ex- 
clusive of works on the life and teachings of Christ and the 
— 1.—Introductory. 

Flint’s Philosophy of History. One vol. has appeared. 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. 2 vols. 
Fisher.—Beginnings of Christianity. 
Uhihorn.—Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
Kurtz.—History of the Old Covenant. 3 vols. 

= Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament. 

Milman.—History of the Jews. 3 vols. 
Whiston’s Josephus. 
Smith's History of the World. 3 vols. 
Stanley.—History of the Jewish Church. 8 vols. 
Il.—Apostolic Church. 
Neander.—Planting and Training of the Christian Church. 
Schaff.—History of the Apostolic Church. 
Ill.—Ancient and Medieval. 
Neander’s Church History. 5 vols. 
Glesties} Church History. 4 vols. published; a fifth prom- 


Robertson’s Church History. 5 vols. 
Schaff.—History of the Christian Church. 3 vols. [A new 
ed, of the first vol. is understood to be preparing.) 
Hase.—History of the Christian Church. [Includes Modern 
Ch. Hist.) 

Kurtz.—Church History. [Includes modern.] 

Ecclesiastical Historians (Eusebius, Socrates, etc.) in Bohn’s 
Library. 4 vols. 

Pressens®.—History of the Early Martyrs and Apologists. 

Pressensé.—History of Christian Life and Practice in the 
Early Church. 

Withrow.—The Catacombs. 

Lecky.—History of European Morals from Augustine to 
Charlemagne. 

Milman.—History of Latin Christianity. 8 vols. 

ey ~"~aneaed of Christian Missions during the Middle 

ges. 


Bright.—Early English Church History. Also History of the 
Church, A.D. 313-451. 

Killen.—Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. [Covers also the 
modern period.] 2 vols. 

Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 5 vols. 

Bryce.—Holy Roman Empire. 

Stanley.—Eastern Church. 

Neale.—Eastern Church. 4 vols. | 

Vaughan’s Life and Times of Wycliffe. 

Lecbler’s Life and Times of Wycliffe. 

Gillett’s Life and Times of Huss. 2 vols. 

Uilmann’s Reformers before the Reformation. 2 vols. 

Smith — of Church History. [Covers modern 
pe , 


Smith.—Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
“ Student’s Manual of Church History. IV. Modern. 
Fisher.—The Reformation. 
ew of Germany in the Age of the Reformation. 
vo 


. 


Hatisser.—Period of the Reformation. 

D’ Aubigoé.—History of the Reformation. 

Stoughton.—Ecclesiastical History of England. 4 vols. 

Stoughton.—Religion in England under Queen Anne and the 
Georges. 2 vols. 

Neal’s History of the Puritans. 5 vols. 

Palfrey's History of New England. 

IV.—History of Christian Doctrine. 
Hagenbach’s History of Christian Doctrine. 2 vols, 
Shedd.—History of Christian Doctrine. 2 vols. 
Desnge—manety of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

v je 


Dorner.—History'of Protestant Theology. 2 vols. 
Farrar.—Critical History of Free Thought. 
Hurst.—History of Rationalism. 

Tracy.—History of the Great Awakening. 
Schaff.—Creeds of Christendom. 3 vols. 

—We have received numerous inquiries as to the book of 
extracts mentioned by Mr. Beecher in his Conversation 
about Reading. It is entitled “Seed Grain,” 2 vols., by 
Mrs. Anna C. Lowell, 1856; Boston, Ticknor & Fields—and 
now, we presume, sold by their successors, Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., New York and Boston. 





LOVES MESSAGE. 
By MILutie W. CARPENTER. 
O thee, dear Ruth, gone first to that far land 
’Twixt which and ours Death’s mounting vapors 
roll, 
Faith sends this message penned by Love’s white hand 
From soul to vanished soul! 


Yea, sends to you such sweet, endearing words 
As yet would close you in our home-life here; 

Make visible the long, curved flight of birds; 
Make the brook’s soft tones clear, 


And yet would keep from you our infinite woe 
When the brown earth fell on your funeral flowers; 
That sun-warmed dust where heaps the drifting snow 
In the wild winter hours. 


Would picture you this sad, still life we lead, 

With patient toil, in these gray, cloistered rooms, 
As thread by thread the bending weavers feed 

The canvas of their looms. 


Tears! still these tears: in dark hours such as this 
We feel anew the anguish of our loss. 

Help us, O Lord! teach us to kneel and kiss, 
Humbly, this heavy cross. 


Hush, now! the faint and far-off chapel-chimes ; 
(Ring softly, bells! Ruth loved that tender air 

Of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’) the listening larks and limes 
Tremble to that clear prayer. 


Then, when the glens with evening vapors fill 

The moist field scents stream through the open doors, 
And colored lights flood over from the hills 

Across the painted floors, 


Then phantom steps come up the narrow stairs, 
And unseen hands touch light the yellow keys, 
To summon mutely with their low-hymned prayers 

The household to its knees. 


‘The soul is as a star!” those sweet psalms say ; 
With fine-rayed gold our bending skies are fair ; 

Oh, sweet white soul! tell us, with tears, what way 
To look now you are there! 








THE THIRD TERM. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

HAVE been requested to give my reasons for op- 

posing the election to the Presidency for a third 
time of anyone who has already served two terms. 
In doing so I shall examine the problem of the third 
term on grounds which will apply to all candidates, the 
best as well as the worst. 

It is sometimes said: ‘‘If a man has twice proved 
himself a good executive officer in the Presidential chair, 
why refuse to avail ourselves again of his ability and 
experience? Do not the principles of the Civil Service 
Reform demand that we should retain in office all good 
public servants? One of the distinct features of that 
reform is to exclude rotation in office, and, when you 
have a good man in a place, to keep him there. Why 
should not this apply also to the President? When 
we have an upright, sagacious, successful, experienced 
president, why turn him out, to open the way for com- 
petition among a number of ambitious men? Why 
should the whole nation be thrown into a fever every 
four or eight years, when we might avoid this by re- 
taining in office a man who has satisfied the people?” 
These are the arguments, and the strongest ones, 
which we see urged by the advocates of a third term. 
It will be seen that they apply with equal force toa 
fourth, fifth, or sixth term, and, in fact, their logic re- 
quires that when we get a good president we should 
keep him in office for life. 

This is what the third term really means. It is office 
for life, or during good behavior. All the reasons for 
passing the boundary set up by the examples of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson, will 
lead to making the term of office unlimited. There is 
more reason for choosing a good man for a fourth 
term than for choosing him fora third, more reason 
for electing him a fifth time than a fourth. He has 
been constantly accumulating experience and so is bet- 
ter fitted for his place. If he knows that his office will 
be continued during good behavior he has the strongest 
motive for behaving well. Why, then, should not the 
President be chosen during life, or during good be- 
havior, as the judges are? This is the real question 
we have to decide; we only deceive ourselves when we 
speak merely of athird term. We are proposing to 
remove a barrier against continuance in office—that 
barrier being removed no other one can be set up 
against a presidency for life. 

In fact it would be better to have a president chosen 
for life than to continue to choose him every four 
years as long as he lived. If the Constitution should 
be changed so as to make the President eligible for 
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life, this would have many advantages over the plan of 
choosing him for a third, fourth and fifth term. Judges 
chosen for life usually cease to be partisans; a presi- 
dent for life would become independent of party in a 
like manner. He would be more likely to regard him- 
self president of the whole country. We should then 
escape the struggle for power returning every four 
years. A president for life would have no temptation 
to reward his friends and punish his enemies; to sur- 
round himself with violent partisans and supporters ; 
to keep an army of office-holders ready to fight for him 
in the caucus and at the polls. 

It is true that a president for life would be a king; 
but we need not be frightened by a name. He would 
be a constitutional king, like the King of England, only 
having more power. If we are to have either change, 
then, it would be better to have this. The risk would 
be less, and the advantages greater than to continue to 
elect the same man every four years. He would be a 
king in both cases—only in the former he would be 
assured in his position, and therefore would not be 
obliged to maintain an army of partisans to secure his 
continued re-election. 

The great political evil of the present time is that 
offices in the gift of government, from the highest to 
the lowest, are made the rewards of party service. 
Offices are ceasing to be for the good of the people: 
they are for the benefit of party and party leaders. The 
whole nation is taxed to pay a body of men who know 
that they are really hired to work for Mr. Conkling or 
Mr. Cameron. That the offices in the gift of the gov- 
ernment should become the instruments of party ser- 
vice is bad enough, but a worse evil has already fol- 
lowed. These partisans appointed by men in power, 
combined and disciplined by personal interest, have 
succeeded in many places in deciding who shall hold 
the offices in the gift of the people. The will of the 
people goes for nothing as against the adroit managers 
of the caucus and the politicians who run the machine. 

Now it is plain that these evils will all be greatly 
aggravated, and perhaps become incurable, by allowing 
the perpetual re-election of the President. To secure 
that re-election will become the important object of 
those who hold office under him. Whether he himself 
encourages this or not, the great motive of self-interest 
will urge them continually in that direction. The 
evils resulting from this struggle will become so in- 
tolerable that it would probably end in a change of the 
Constitution causing the President to be chosen for 
life. 

But this would not be the end of the changes of 
which the third term is the beginning. The party 
which has the majority of the nation on its side must 
be represented by the executive action. Hence the 
President would be obliged to change his cabinet when 
the party hostile to his policy gained the control of 
Congress. Instead of choosing a president every four 
years, he might be choosing a cabinet and deciding a 
change of executive policy at every Congressional elec- 
tion. The House of Commons governs England, but 
that is not practically elected oftener than once in four 
or five years. Moreover, a president for life would be 
tempted to surround himself with some kind of aristoc- 
racy, opposed to the spirit of American institutions. 

For these reasons I think it would be a very danger- 
ous innovation to disturb the tradition which limits 
the duration of executive power to eight years. It 
would be a far better change to have the term of office 
six years and to make the President after that ineligi- 
ble. Then the chief partisan and personal motives for 
abusing his power would be taken away. Unless this 
is done, let us adhere to the custom recommended by 
such popular Presidents as Washington, Jefferson and 
Jackson. The people would have been glad to re-elect 
them—but they saw clearly the dangers to the nation 
from allowing power to be thus perpetuated. The 
danger is probably not less now than it was then, but 
greater. And if we are told that we are unwise in not 
continuing to choose an able and approved executive, 
have we not a good right to say, with the old king: 


“T trust we have, within the land, 
Five hundred as good as he'’? 





Since writing the above I have seen the article in 
The Christian Union defending a continuous Presi- 
dency. I will add a few words in reply to the argu- 
ments in these papers. 

You say that ‘rotation in office is the bane of 
American politics.”” You cite the evils to the State, 
to the Church and to the schools from too frequent 
changes of officials. No doubt many of these evils 
are real. No doubt many offices ought to be more 
permanent than they are. Some are already perma- 
nent. Judges, presidents of colleges, professors in 
colleges, useful ministers, subordinate officials who 
belong to the executive department in cities, in State 
administrations, and under the general government, 
are seldom removed. But the question is, whether 
there are some officials who ought not to be perma- 
nently re-elected? The answer of American experience 
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is that some ought to be chavged. We frequently 
change our Governors, Mayors of cities and Presidents 
—in other words, our chief executive magistrates. 
The reason probably is that they all possess a large 
appointing power. The public good requires that many 
officers should be appointed and not elected; but the 
public good also requires that this appointing power 
should not be permanent, otherwise abuses in office 
might become incorrigible. 

This is the reason why the examples of school-teach- 
ers, pastors of churches, etc., do not apply to the 
Presidency. They have no army of office-holders ap- 
pointed by them, and holding under them. Therefore 
successful pastors and teachers ought not to be re- 
moved, and seldom are removed. 

But I think you will agree with me that there were 
some evils connected with the old custom of settling 
ministers for life. How easily they ran into ruts. 
How mechanical were their services! The present 
system has certainly not given us worse preachers 
and pastors than we had fifty years ago. 

As regards England. You speak of the English 
Prime Ministers as being less subject to removal from 
office than our Presidents. And you consider their 
permanency in office as proving that no harm can come 
to us from following this example. But the facts do 
not bear out this argument. The Prime Ministers of 
England, who are virtually its chief executive, are 
changed more frequently than our Presidents. From 
1827 to 1880 there have been nineteen changes of ad- 
ministration in England, making each term of office 
average about two years and three-quarters. During 
this time there have been twelve different ministers at 
the head of government, giving each about four years 
of office. During nearly the same period we have had 
ten Presidents, seven of them chosen for four years, 
and three for eight, giving about five years to each 
term of office. 

It is true, as you say, that solong as the Members of 
Congress were simple legislators it was an advantage 
to be able to continue them from term to term. But 
since the United States Senators have seized the ap- 
pointing power we find the same evils arising from 
their being continuously re-elected that we apprehend 
from the third term of the President. They continue 
themselves in power by appointing their partisans. 
We see realized in the case of Mr. Conkling exactly 
what we apprehend from the unlimited re-election of 
the President. 

There is a warning for us in the case of France. 
Marshal McMahon had been chosen President for seven 
years, and was eligible for re-election. He was an 
honest man, with the virtues of a soldier. He meant 
to do his duty, but he brought the Republic to the 
brink of destruction by being under the influence of 
men who had no sympathy with Republican institu- 
tions. Fortunately he resigned; had he not done so, 

avd had he used his power to secure his re-election, 
France could only have been saved by another revolu- 
tion. 








CO-EDUCATION, 
A SYMPOSIUM AT JOSEPH COOK’S. 
By Sarau K. BoLton. 
‘THE parlors of the learned Monday lecturer were 
crowded, on the evening of February 9th, to listen 
to a discussion on co-education. Dean Gray, of Har- 
vard Divinity School, presided, and President Warren, 
of Boston University, read a clear, scholarly paper upon 
the subject. 

As co-education in colleges had been quite fully dis- 
cussed previously, the essayist confined himself largely 
to its benefits in public schools. Separate and mixed 
schools he characterized as jointed and disjointed 
schools. In Boston the latter system prevailed, while 
just across the river, in cultured Cambridge, the former 
is found. The speaker believed in the jointed system 
because it is cheaper to build one schoolhouse than two, 
and the influence of one sex over the other is helpful in 
Many ways. In India the disjointed system is carried 
out to perfection, where the women live in one part of 
the house and the men in the other. America has not 
yet reached this state, but may in a few centuries. 
The progress of co-education in Europe was of great 
interest to all, as narrated by President Warren. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose recent addresses 
abroad have been an honor to woman, said: ‘This 
method is going backward to the order of nature and 
forward to the order of progress.” She did not desire 
‘o argue it at length, but truth would fight its own 
battles, 

A letter from Francis Parkman said: “I do not 
believe in co-education, but in the broadest and most 
complete education for woman.” A letter from Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, who was formerly in the University 
of Wisconsin, showed his objections to be that co- 
education induced distraction of thought ; the liberty 
of all must be abridged for the safety of the few. He 
fofind it easier to govern two hundred young men at 





Williams College than where he had taught the sexes 
together. 

As an offset to this, a letter was read from the pres- 
ent head of Wisconsin University, President Bascom. 
The institution now has three hundred and twenty- 
four students, of whom ninety-seven are women. Al- 
though the women number only one-fourth of the 
students they carry off one-half the honors. There is 
less sickness than among the men, probably because 
the latter have come from more active life. The 
students are more uniformly industrious and less tricky 
than those at the East. There is a decided improve- 
ment in manners, and the faculty is unanimous in its 
approval of the system. 

Professor Hiram Mead, ten years at Oberlin, believes 
their plan of a women’s department, under a suitable 
matron, has advantages not to be found at Harvard, 
Yale, or Amherst as at present organized. President 
Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst, by letter stated his favor 
of co-education in the lower schools, but not in the 
higher. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said: ‘‘ When I can find out 
how God arranged the matter, it is settled.” If the 
sexes are to be separated, she thought there was the 
least propriety in doing so when they are engaged in 
intellectual work, which overcomes any emotional ten- 
dencies. In the University of California she found that 
the question of sex was not thought of. She believed 
isolation perilous to young women; the inside life of 
a girl’s boarding-school gave a tendency to morbid- 
ness. 

The Rev. William M. Baker, the recognized author 
of ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself,” said the men had made such 
a disastrous failure in life that he had trusted that, 
in some way, the women would save the world. He 
hoped God would deliver them from being like men. 

Professor Heber Smith, of Boston University, had 
taught in the Medical School for seven years. He 
had at first doubted and feared; but co-education had 
been beneficial to women and therefore men should be 
willing, for the system never yet injured aman. In all 
this time there never had been one case of scandal. 
Many of the women had been teachers, and had come 
to the institution saying they had learned all they could 
from women and now desired men to teach them. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, for many years the Superin- 
teudent of Boston Schools, believed that really first- 
class schools are unmixed, and that America will 
finally come back to separate education. 

Dr. Mayo, one of the editors of the ‘‘ New England 
Journal of Education,” with over twenty years of ex- 
perience in mixed schools, believed heartily in them. 
He sent his daughter to a female seminary, and he had 
never heard of so much silly talk and so much planning 
to circumvent teachers. It is a noticeable fact that of 
several presidents who have opposed co-education each 
has had to quell a rebellion in recent years, while the 
speaker did not know of one mixed college where this 
had beén the case. 

Professor Tucker, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
formerly of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York, thought it a most important matter how to 
train our daughters to meet the great questions of life 
which, especially during the last ten years, have com- 
pelled wemen to think about them as deeply and seri- 
ously as men. Parents are asking for an equal educa- 
tion. The speaker had found more skepticism among 
young women, and less foundation for it, than among 
young men. (Some of us queried why a theological 
course at Andover would not, then, be very helpful to 
girls?) Dr. Tucker said he had a suspicion that Miss 
Eastman’s idea of the morbidness of the inner life of a 
girls’ school was correct. 

Dr. J. L. Withrow believed in mixed schools only. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman said the young women at Har- 
vard had the same entrance examinations as the men, 
the same courses, the same professors, but can have 
no diplomas. It is said about one hundred have al- 
ready applied for admission. Those not able are helped 
pecuniarily. Here is a good place for some woman to 
put money for her own sex. 

A letter from President Angell, of Ann Arbor, showed 
how co-education had worked in Michigan for nine 
years. At first they feared the health of the girls 
would not be equal to the work, that they could not 
master the severer studies and that there would be 
trouble between the sexes; but these fears have van- 
ished. In 1871 there were 34 women; now there are 
132. Some have taken rank with the best men. Five 
graduates are instructors at Wellesley College. 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, thought the 
question by no means settled in New England. He has 
lately become a strong advocate. Joseph Cook favored 
the system if carried on under paternal and maternal 
care, as at Oberlin. Mr. C. C. Coffin (Carlton) gave 
graphic early experiences in favor. Rev. Mr. Peloubet, 
the well-known author, referred to the time three thou- 
sand years ago when the sons of God came together 
without the daughters of men, and Satan got into 
their midst. 





The conviction seemed to be quite general among 
the company that association with men, even in school 
life, cannot spoil true women, and that in these days, 
when it is coming to be the fashion to fit women for 
self-support if reverses come, the best education is 
most desirable for them. As the world generally ac- 
cepts the conclusion that colleges where men are found 
as teachers and scholars are most advanced and thor- 
ough, those women who have graduated from mixed 
institutions will be most sought for leadin:; positions. 
For the places of teacher, editor, etc., saying nothing 
of that of wife and mother, where they need most 
knowledge of all spheres, equal and identical educa- 
tion will be asked for and granted. It is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

Boston, Mass. 





HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
THE ART OF READING. 
By HaMILToN W. MABIE. 


J Mpterecs intelligent traveler who travels with a 
purpose outlines his route, selects the places of 
interest which he desires to visit and carefully appor- 
tions his time. If one is to traverse a certain area of 
territory in a given period his movements must be 
guided by forethought and method. He cannot afford 
to gratify his vagrant impulses by loitering at one 
point and another as his moods suggest. 

Reading is mental traveling through regions far 
more various and attractive than any which the long- 
est routes of terrestrial journeyings afford. The 
tourist annihilates space, the reader destroys both 
space and time. The world of thought and action is 
spread out before him, and his greatest difficulty is apt 
to be that he does not know how to traverse it. He 
wastes his time in short and unprofitable excursions 
when he might be taking account of the antipodes. 

Many people expend in desultory reading time and 
effort that, wisely directed, would made them masters 
of epochs and literatures. The art of reading is to 
read in such a way that with the utmost economy of 
time one can secure the richest results. Reading 
habits are generally formed, as are other habits, un- 
consciously. One who is just beginning to read or 
one who has already read much can form good reading 
habits, and so acquire the art of reading, as easily as 
any other habits can be formed, and no easier. Atten- 
tion to a few rules for a reasonable time will result in 
that unconscious adoption of the rules by the mind 
which makes them habits, and relieves one from any 
further conscious effort. The art of reading cannot be 
conveyed in a single article, and two or three practical 
suggestions to busy people must be the limit of the 
present effort. 

We cannot all be scholars, because scholarship de- 
mands uninterrupted hours and a continuous and 
absorbing attention which in most cases the demands 
of active life make impossible; but anyone who has 
access to books may become educated in a very liberal 
sense, and without infringing on daily duties, if he 
only knows how to set about it. An element of the 
first importance is time. Many busy people declare 
they have no time for reading; but they are mistaken. 
They have all the time there is, and some of the world’s 
busiest men have found that enough to make them- 
selves accomplished in one or more departments of 
knowledge. The trouble is not lack of time but waste- 
ful habits in regard to it. Many persons entertain 
the notion that one must have regular and definite 
hours of the day or week set apart for reading in order 
to accomplish anything valuable. There never was a 
greater mistake. The busiest life has margins of time 
which may serve, like the borders of the old missals, 
to enrich and exalt the commonplaces written be- 
tween. Fifteen minutes in the morning and as many 
in the evening devoted faithfully to reading will add 
appreciably in the course of a few months to one’s 
store of knowledge. Always have a book at hand, and, 
whether the opportunity brings you two hours or ten 
minutes, use it to the full. An English scientist learned 
a language in the time his wife kept him waiting for 
the completion of her evening toilettes ; and at the din- 
ner given to Mr. Froude in this city some years ago 
Mr. Beecher said that he had read through that author’s 
brilliant but somewhat lengthy history in the intervals 
of dinner. Every life has pauses between its activi- 
ties. The time spent in local travel in street-cars and 
ferries is a golden opportunity, if one will only reso- 
lutely make the most of it. Itis not long spaces of 
time but the single purpose that turns every moment 
to account that makes great and fruitful acquisitions 
possible to men and women who have other work in 
life. 

In order to have a book always at hand one must 
decide in advance what he is going to read next. For 
lack of this kind of forethought many readers waste 
time enough to make themselves good literary schol- 
ars. They are never quite decided what to get and 
generally end with the first volume that comes to hand, 
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which is likely to be something of only passing interest, 
if not entirely worthless. Therefore by all means 
adopt some system. Get from an experienced friend 
or make up for yourself a list of books. Take an 
epoch and read its history, its literature, its art, its 
discoveries; take a literature and master it, author by 
author, with the aid of a good general history ; or make 
a list of the standard books on some subject that inter- 
ests you, and read them. In whatever direction your 
taste may guide you, if it is a healthy one, go, but 
mark out your patn before yoa start 80 that you need 
lose no time onthe way. Having put your list in some 
convenient form resolutely adhere to it. This may in- 
volve some effort at first, but one cannot get substan- 
tial results of any kind without some persistency, cer- 
tainly not from reading. Macaulay looks formidable, 
but it is astonishing how, when the charm of a book 
makes itself felt, the pages seem to grow shorter, and 
how a degree of persistence possible even to an undis- 
ciplined mind will take one through the most formi- 
dable histories. 

To get the best results from reading one must give 
himself up to it. For the time being every object but 
the printed page must be forgotten. One must be en- 
tirely abstracted from his surroundings. This sugges- 
tion will not be so easily adopted as those already 
given. It involves an amount of mental discipline 
which one naturally shrinks from. There is, however, 
the widest difference in results between reading with a 
mind continually diverted by the things that are going 
on around one and reading with a mind intently and 
absorbingly fixed on the subject in hand. The busy 
reader must not only carry his book with him, he must 
make his study wherever he happens to be. A book 
photographs itself on a mind which exposes a clear 
and sensitive surface to it. Tosit ina railway car, and 
by opening the pages of a book to transport one’s self 
in a second into the age of Pericles or the gardens of 
the Medici at Florence, is the modern version of Alad- 
din’s lamp, and makes one master of treasures more 
rare and lustrous than those which adorned the palaces 
in Bagdad. 

The habit of abstraction is readily but not easily 
formed. If you find your thoughts wandering, call 
them resolutely back, and fix them on the page before 
you. Some readers will find it easier to do this than 
others, but all will find it possible. Once formed, the 
reader is independent of his surroundings. 


PROFESSOR GRAY AT YALE. 
THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO SCIENTIFIC 
BELIEF. 
Second Lecture Delivered at Marquand Chapel, New Haven.* 
By Proressor Asa GRay. 

{The two lectures on Science and Religion delivered by 
Profeasor Gray are now just published by Messrs. Scribner's 
Sonsin avolume. The foilowiug is an abstract of the second 
lecture, on the Relations of Scientific to Religious Beliet. 
An introductory portion is omitted, and the remainder, 
although much of it is in the language of the lecturer, is 
necessarily condensed. | 

N saying that the doctrine of evolution has taken 

its place among scientific beliefs I do not mean to 

say that it is held by all naturalists—for some reject 

it—nor that all receive it alike. Some teach it dog- 

matically, some hold it in a tentative way; but 

the current is running all one way. Evolutionary 
doctrines are affecting all science. 

You may remark that your objection is not against 
mediate creation but against the form it is taking. But 
to those who already believe in the Supreme Being the 
two views may amount to the same thing. You may 
say we looked on living beings as a demonstration of 
a supernatural Creator; if science takes this away it 
leaves us only the assurance that if we bring the idea 
of God to nature we may find nature compatible with 
the idea. But what is lost in directness may be gained 
in breadth and depth. The whole of science tends to 
consider as mediate and indirect that which was 
thought to be direct and immediate. 

You may say that not long ago evolution appeared as 
improbable to scientific as to ordinary minds, and what 
assurance can we have that science will not reverse its 
judgment? None, perhaps, except that while many 
particular judgments have been reversed and altered 
the general course of thought has run in one direction ; 
and theologians, like naturalists, must be content with 
the best judgments they can form on the present show- 
ing and be ready to modify them upon better. 

You may say the hypothesis must give the how and 
why before it is worth attending to. A credible 
hypothesis should assign real and known causes, and a 
complete hypothesis sufficient causes for all the effects. 
When it assumes them in invisible and intangible forms 
it is bound to show that all the consequences follow 
from the assumption. To declare that species come 
from evolution without proving it by facts or con- 
ceiving the mode or manner how is only supporting a 
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thesis which until lately was deemed scientifically im- 
probable by hypotheses of a kind which have always 
been regarded as invalid. Just here, however, Darwin- 
ism comes in with a modus operandi. Instead of dis- 
cussing the scientific views of others I will give my 
views of the present state of the case. 

You remember the distinction between the principle 
of natural selection, which I take to be a true one, 
and the Darwinian hypothesis founded upon it, which 
I take to be to a considerable extent probable. Given 
variation as an inexhaustible factor and natural selec- 
tion should suffice for the preservation and increase 
of the select few as a consequence of the destruction 
of the intermediate many. As to variation, that is a 
fact: and if we form explanations of it we shall prob- 
ably never be able to carry our knowledge farther 
back, for in each variation lies the mystery of a begin- 
ning. We cannot tell why offspring should be like 
parents, and how can we know why they differ? 

So Darwinism has the fact of variation to sup- 
port it. It is therefore a good hypothesis so far. 
But is it sufficient and complete? Does it account 
for the rise of life from lower to higher forms? Does 
it account for any given organism? Does it explain 
why and how so much or any sensitiveness, faculty 
of response, consciousness, intellect, is correlated with 
such and such an organism? I answer, not at all. 
The hypothesis does none of these things. To account 
for phenomena scientifically by assigning real and 
scientific causes is one thing. To believe that the phe- 
nomena have occurred in the course of nature and have 
natural causal connection is another. Natural selec- 
tion did not lead Mr. Darwin to believe that life was 
originally breathed into a few forms, but the fact of 
likenesses and that of gradation from form to form 
suggested the idea of an evolution from form to form 
as having taken place. Darwin may speak of his 
principle as a cause of evolution, it being that with- 
out which the evolution could not take effect. A cause 
of variation it certainly is not, but it is a necessary 
occasion of it, or of its progress. Natural selection 
works externally and with known agencies. Variation 
works in darkness and its agencies are recondite. We 
are not to suppose that natural agencies cease just 
where we fail to make them out! 

Darwinism maintains that variation, species-produc- 
tion and genus-production are parts of a series, differ- 
ing only in degree, and therefore have common natural 
causes; and that natural selection gives a clear exhibi- 
tion of the way in which continually or occasionally aris- 
ing small differences may be added up into large sums 
in the course of time. This is a legitimate and, on the 
whole, a good working hypothesis. The questionable 
point is whether the sum of these differences can be 
obtained from the individual small variations by simple 
addition. I very much doubt it. I doubt especially 
if simple addition is capable of congruously adding up 
such different denominations. I cannot conceive how 
non-existent organs came thus to be. Nor am I helped 
by being shown that the new organs are developed little 
by little. I agree with Darwin that the organs and 
forms were probably evolved in the course of nature, 
and, if so, under natural selection. I think Darwin would 
agree with me that the principle of natural seleetion 
does not account for it. We both account for it only 
by assuming that variation does occur to the whole 
extent of the extreme differences. All appears to 
have come to pass under second causes, but how these 
are connected with the first cause we do not and per- 
haps never shall know. New views like these when 
formulated by religious instead of scientific thought 
make more of divine providence and foreordination 


than of divine intervention; but perhaps they are not’ 


the less theistical on that account. Nor are they in- 
compatible with ‘‘ special creative act’ unless natural 
process generally is incompatible with it, which no 
theist can allow. 

The business of science is with the course of nature, 
not with interruptions of it. It is the business of sci- 
ence to question all seeming interruptions and its prov- 
ince to refer events and phenomena not in the first but 
in the last resort to divine will. Special creative act 
is not excluded at all on principle except by those who 
adopt a philosophy which antecedently rules out all 
possibility of it. Darwin postulates one creative act, 
and probably more, and so in principle is at one with 
Wallace and Dana, who insist on more. 

But some say that with this theory all need of a God, 
when once the system is started, is dispensed with. 
Law, not God, is the greatcreator. In the first place, by 
what right does the objector assume that the Darwinian 
differs from the orthodox conception of law? Next, the 
same line of argument applies to a series of creative 
acts separated by intervals. 

Creative acts, when spoken of in the present connec- 
tion, usually do not refer to making a new plant or ani- 
mal instanter out of the ground. The crudeness 
of such a conception applied to the creation of a long 
succession of forms would be felt by everyone. It is 





a phrase used by those who accept the evolution of one 
species from another but feel the incompetence of nat- 
ural causes to account for it. In the absence of such 
causes they assign the easier part of evolution to recon- 
dite natural causes which they are unable to specify ; 
the more difficult, to an act which they liken to creation. 
Perhaps they are convinced that if they should behold 
the birth of a species they would see nothing more 
miraculous than in the birth of an individual. This con- 
ception of immediate creation is logically carried out 
by Prof. Bowen when he concludes that not only every 
new species but every individual originated in a spe- 
cial creation. (North American Review, Nov., 1879. 

The difference between pure Darwinism and a theist- 
ically expressed evolution is not so great as it seems. 
Both agree that species are evolved from species, and 
evolution occurs in the course of nature. The theist- 
ical evolution judges that these general causes (hered- 
ity, variability, etc., which Darwinians regard as ex- 
plaining the effects) cannot account for the whole 
work, and that the unknown causes are of a more spe- 
cial and higher order. Probably such evolutionists 
would vary in their conceptions in all degrees between 
divine interposition at certain stages and that extreme 
position of Prof. Bowen, that each organism is a spe- 
cial creation. This complete assimilation of specific 
to individual origination is Darwinism less appropri- 
ately expressed. The common principle of the divine 
ordination of nature the Darwinian implies or postu- 
lates on appropriate occasions; I mean the Darwinian 
naturalist, not the agnostic philosopher. 

Suppose facts warrant the conclusion that the cours« 
of natural history has been an unbroken line, that the 
origination of the kinds of plants and animals comes 
to stand on the same footing as the rest of nature, then 
this complete doctrine of Darwinian evolution must be 
met and considered. The inquiry as to what attitude 
we should present to this form of scientific belief 
should not be a difficult one to answer. We should 
not denounce it as practical atheism or as absurd. It 
is coming to be generally believed, and falls in with 
doctrines taught by philosophers and saints. 

I am aware I have not touched the root of the diffi- 
culty. ’e are convinced theists, and bring our theism 
into the interpretation of nature, and nature responds 
like an echo to our thoughts. Broken and confused 
sounds are sometimes given back to us, but they main- 
ly harmonize with our inner idea and give us the assur- 
ance that the God of our religion is the author of 
nature. But what of those who are not already con- 
vinced of his existence? We thought we had an inde- 
pendent demonstration of his existence and could go 
out into the highways of unbelief and compel them to 
come in. But now Darwinism has given them an 
excuse and placed us on the defensive. The field which 
we took to be thickly sown with design, under the light 
of Darwinism seems to yield only a crop of accidents. 
Where we thought to reap the golden grain.we find 
only tares. y 

The outlook is certainly serious, yet not altogether 
disheartening. Perhaps we cannot now safely separate 
the wheat from the tares but must let them grow to- 
gether until the harvest. In the words of Francis New- 
man, ‘‘ After stripping off all that goes beyond the mark 
of sober thought there remain in this world fitnesses 
innumerable, on the largest and smallest scale, in which 
common and uncommon sense alike see design, and 
the only mode of evading this belief is by carrying out 
the Epicurean argument to a length of which Epicurus 
could not dream. No science has any calculus to de- 
cide between the two theories. Common sense and 
not science has to decide, and the most accomplished 
physical student has in the decision no advantage over 
a simple but thoughtful man.” 

Arrangements innumerable, extending through all 
nature, subserving all ends, of course involve innu- 
merable contingencies. The theist is not expected to 
have any definite idea of the respective limits of these. 
The non-theist gains nothing by eliminating instances 
unless he can eliminate all design from the system. 
The throwing of design ever so far back in time does 
not deprive it of ever-present and efficient character. 
Darwinism does not weaken the argument for design 
in nature. It brings in no new difficulty, though it 
brings to prominence some old ones. The true issue 
with regard to design is not between direct creation 
and Darwinism, but between intention or intellectual 
cause and no intention or first cause. The holding of 
this line secures all. The weakening of it by defend- 
ing untenable outposts endangers all. 

I address a few words to Christian theists. What you 
want is not a system which may be adjusted to theism, 
nor even one which finds its most reasonable inte! 
pretation in theism, but one which theism only ca? 
account for. Clerk Maxwell said that he had scrul- 
nized all the agnostic hypotheses that he knew of and 
found that they, one and all, need a God to make them 
workable. When you ask for more than this, for that 
which will compel belief in a personal Divine Being, 
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you ask for that which he has not seen fit to provide. 
” If the principle of uniformity of vature assert that 
every natural effect is and has been preceded by natural 
causes, then it would be in terms inconsistent with 
supernatural interferences. But science does not give 
us nor find any such principle. All scientific beliefs are 
in themselves as true and as fully proved if supernatu- 
ral interferences be possible as they are if such inter- 
ferences be impossible. It is urged that giving partic- 
ular direction in a special act would be an addition to 
the plenum of force in the universe, and therefore in 
contradiction to the principle of the conservation of 
energy. The answer may be that it is not at all cer- 
tain that all direction given to force expends force: 
it is certain that under collocations a minute use of 
force may bring about immense results; and, finally, 
increments of force by divine action in time of the 
kind in question, if such there be, could never in the 
least be known to science. 

As to the supposition that thought and will are 
functions of the body, the answer is, that thought 
cannot be translated into extension nor extension into 
thought. There is the objection that our wills being a 
part of the course of nature are fixed, and not free. 
Hard facts may shut us up to the conclusion that the 
will is practically a small factor, but it is not an in- 
significant factor, and what there is makes all the 
difference in the world in man. 

And now as to man in relation to evolution. I will 
not undertake to consider what your attitude should 
be on this subject, but will briefly and frankly intimate 
what views I think a scientific man, religiously dis- 
posed, is likely to entertain. 

The anatomical and physiological difference between 
man and the higher brutes is not great, from a natural 
history standpoint, compared to the difference between 
the higher and lower orders of life; but what differences 
there are are of utmost importance. Analogy suggests 
man’s evolution. If the alternative be an immediate 
creation out of nothing, or out of earth, of the human 
form, there can be but little doubt which side the scien- 
tist would take. The question would be, Can these 
differences be accounted for by known natural causes? 
or shall we assume the unknown causes to be natural, 
or supernatural? You are aware that I know no natu- 
ral process for the transformation of a brite into a man. 
Yet I am equally unable to state how one species comes 
from another. I do not allow myself to believe that im- 
mediate creation would make man’s origin more divine. 

When the naturalist is asked what and whence is the 
origin of man, he can only answer, we do not know at 
all. The traces in geology which we have of man in 
former ages show that he was then perfectly devel- 
oped man. There is no vestige of an earlier form. 
The believer in the direct creation is entitled to this 
negative evidence. Those are mistaken who think that 
the Simian race can have defiled the stream along 

which man came. The stream must have branched too 
early for that. 

If we cannot reasonably solve the problems of in- 
organic nature without assuming initial causation, 
and if we assume for that supreme intelligence, shall 
we not more freely assume it in the field where intelli- 
gence at length develops intelligences? Whiie on the 
one hand we rise to the supernatural, we need not 
forget that one of the old orthodox opinions, held to be 
tenable by Augustine, is that souls as well as lives are 
propagated in the order of nature. Since theologians 
are as much puzzled to give a satisfactory idea of the 
origin of souls as naturalists of species, and since 
both take similar means to find their way out of their 
difficulties, they might have more sympathy for each 
other. The high Calvinist and the Darwinian have a 
goodly number of points in common. 

The outcome of the system is seen in the emer- 
gence of a free and self-determining personality, which, 
being capable of conceiving, may hope for immortality. 
The reasons for this hope are the same as those of the 
theologian, so far as natural reasons go. The being 
who has the faculty of reflective abstract thought 
superadded to all lower psychical faculties is thereby 
immeasurably exalted. This brings with it language, 
and all that comes with this wonderful instrument. 
None of us have any scientific explanation as to how it 
came to be added to what we share with the brutes; 
but it puts man into another world both here and here- 
after. It must be that the Eternal can alone impart the 
gift of eternal life. The perplexity in regard to brute 
life which so nearly reaches ours, but misses it so com- 
pletely, was as great as it now is before the theory of 
evolution was brought forward. It will not do to say 
that thought carries the implication of immortality, 
for our humble companions have the elements of that. 
Once assume this and you are obliged to make soul co- 
extensive with life, as some have done, well-nigh 
crushing the doctrine of immortality with the load. 
The soul is the final outcome of nature. May it not 
well be that the perfected soul alone survives the final 
Struggle of life, because in it all worths and ends in- 





here, because it only is worth immortality, because 
it alone carries in itself the promise and potentiality of 
eternal life? Certainly in it alone is the potentiality 
of religion, or that which aspires to immortality. 

But your interest is Christianity, and you ask me 
if I maintain that the doctrine of evolution is compati- 
ble with this. Iam bound todo so. Here we reverse 
positions, and you are the experts and I the learner. I 
accept Christianity, and I have yet to learn how phys- 
ical or other science conflicts with it more than with 
simple theism. We shall all agree, perhaps, that the 
revelation on which our religion is based is an example 
of evolution; that it has been developed by degrees 
and in stages, much of it in connection with second 
causes and human actions, and that tiie current of 
revelation has mingled with the course of events. 

I suppose the Old Testament carried the earlier reve- 
lation, as the Apostles the treasures of Christianity, in 
earthen vessels. I trust it is reverent, and I am con- 
fident it is safe and wise, to say that our knowledge of 
God’s character and will has come down to us through 
annalists and prophets and psalmists in a mingled 
stream more or less tinged or rendered turbid by the 
earthy channels through which it has worn its way. 
The stream brings us gold, and may be called golden, 
but the waters are not gold. And the analogy of the 
inguiry into nature teaches us that we may be unable 
always to sift out the gold from the earthy sediment. 
Revelation culminated in the advent of the divine Per- 
son and in this manifestation consists Christianity, 
itself the crowning miracle. Having accepted the doc- 
trine of the incarnation, miracles are not an obstacle 
to belief. Their primary use must have been for those 
who witnessed them, and we may allow that the record 
of a miracle cannot have the convincing foree of a 
miracle itself. But the very reasons on which scien- 
tific men reject miracles for the carrying on of nature 
may operate in favor of nature to attest an incoming 
of the supernatural for moral ends, at least they have 
nothing to declare against them. If you‘’ask me what 
are the essential contents of that Christianity which 
is compatible with evolution theories, it may be suffi- 
cient to answer that they are summed up in the early 
creeds of the Christian Church, the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds. The latter is remarkable in its com- 
plete avoidance of conflict with physical science. 

In conclusion, we students of natural science and of 
theology have similar tasks. Nature is a complex of 
which the human race is learning more and more the 
meaning and uses. The Scriptures are a complex, an 
accumulation of a long series of records which are to 
be well understood only by investigation. It cannot 
be that we are not free to use what we obtain in one 
line of investigation to limit, correct or remodel the 
ideas we obtain in another. 








FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 


HOUGH sullen winter, “lagging to his close,” 
Would fain of all his months make this most drear, 

He cannot cloud the Jengthening daylight’s cheer, 
Or cheat the budding house-plants with his snows; 
The hyacinth’s anticipation knows 
Through sheltering walls that spring is drawing near! 
And Love hath set a gentle saint’s day here 
With tale of mating birds to wile our woes. 
Fit birth-month this for one whose love of light 
Lent wisdom that no darkness could deceive, 
Whose faith made steady interchange with sight, 
Whose swift instinct of spring was prompt to weave 
By every sheltering chance the blossoms white 
Of shining deeds, Time's loitering to retrieve. 








THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE “PLAN” OF SALVATION. 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 


HE same silent hour which lately brought to the’ 


writer The Christian Union discussing the ‘‘ Un- 
alterable Past” brought other other journals narrating 
how Abbé Liszt once received a penitent. Traveling 
in rural parts of Germany, he came one night to the 
hotel of a village, where, for a few days previous, a 
concert had been announced. It was to be the early 
effort of a young girl struggling with the embarrass- 
ments and discouragements which attend a débutante ; 
and she, hoping to win more attention, had advertised 
herself as ‘“‘Pupil of Liszt.””. What was her dismay 
to learn that Liszt was a guest at the same hotel with 
herself. Resolving on a frank confession she waited 
upon the maestro, and in the most humble manner 
begged pardon for the unwarranted use she had made 
of his name; at the same time making him acquainted 
with her unfriended condition. He listened to her 
story, and requested her to sit down at his piano and 
play one of the pieces she had prepared for the concert. 
He sat by her side, gave her advice as to how certain 
passages should be rendered, corrected some faults and 
then said, ‘‘ Now, my young friend, I have given you a 








lesson; you are authorized to call yourself a pupil of 
Liszt.” Before she could stammer out appropriate 
thanks he added, “If the programmes are not yet 
printed, you may state that on this occasion you will 
be assisted by your instructor, the Abbé Liszt.” 

Surely here are elements which differ from and excel 
mere pardon. Commonplace forgiveness would say, 
‘“*You were wrong; I forgive you;” but would leave the 
past offense unchanged and present deficiencies unsup- 
plied. Liszt says: If you accept, I will assume what 
you have done, and will give you of my own skill to 
supply what you cannot do. The question then recurs 
whether the dcliberate plan for human redemption, 
framed by the Almighty God, may not one day be found 
to be as complete and comprehensive as the off-hand 
absolution given by akindly priest; whether it is not as 
possible for the divine soul to supply the deficiencies 
of the human as for the teacher to impart skill to the 
pupil. Why should we distress ourselves with axioms 
and arguments that God cannot alter the past? Why 
not hope and trust that the scheme will prove to be 
higher and happier than we can, in earth’s days, quite 
understand? ‘The human heart has always yearned for 
something more complete than pardon. Here and there 
in the New Testament are hints of an offer of what is 
more complete; of a hope that transgressions will, in 
some inexplicable way, be effaced and obliterated. 
This is what the heart craves. And if this is what 
Jesus wins and gives, the enthusiastic, passionate love, 
gratitude and devotion which so many souls have 
poured out toward him may be understood far better 
than if he is the Exemplar or the Great Teacher ouly. 
A penitent naturally longs to be relieved of his past. 
Even Adam, one would think, must in the first mo- 
ments of his condemnation have foreseen that forgive- 
ness would not satisfy all aspirations and longings, 
and must have besought the Father to provide some- 
thing higher. Perhaps, if the author of Genesis had 
given us the whole dialogue following the sentence in 
Eden, it might have read somewhat thus: 

Adam. Yet, Lord, one prayer! We deserve thy 
wrath; but think of our children. We shall have chil- 
dren, Eve and I. How they will blame us for whelming 
them in perpetual sin and never-ending punishment! 
Give them, we entreat thee, some way of return to a 
right life. 


The Lord. They may return. We desire that they 
should return. 
Adam. On what conditions, Lord? 


The Lord. There are no conditions. 
will, let him take the water of life freely. 

Adam. May I tell them that whoever will may return? 

The Lord. You may. Go ye into all the world and 
preach that gospel to every creature. 

Adam. What shall I call that grace in Almighty God 
which permits sinners to freely return? 

The Lord. Call it ‘‘ Mercy.” 

Adam. But they will wish to know that they have 
succeeded in returning; to be assured that past sins 
no longer stand between them and God. 


Whosoever 


The Lord. We will make it known to each one who 
returns. 
Adam. What shall they call this assurance, this 


sense of reconcilement? 

The Lord. Let it be called ‘“* Parpon.” 

Adam (reflecting). It will not suffice. It will sat- 
isfy many, but not all. There will be a multitude to 
bewail an ineffaceable past; to reproach their great 
parents for drawing them into transgressions which 
may be forgiven, indeed, but must forever remain 
black, awful facts. Yet this cannot be helped. To 
relieve the past is impossible. 

The Lord. With man it is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible. In fullness of time we will 
send the Son to assume the past of whosoever will 
accept him as a substitute. He shall take man’s guilty 
past and give to man his own past of innocence. 

Adam. How can this by possibility be done? 

The Lord. Man shall not well understand how it 
can be done. But he shall be enabled to feel that it 
has been done. 

Adam. And what shall this mystic, this incompre- 
hensible exchange be called? 

The Lord. Call it ‘‘ JustrricaTion.”” These gifts 
will suffice, will they not? 

Adam (pausing and speaking with hesitation). More 
cannot be asked. More can scarcely be conceived. 
Yet there will be some, a few, who will sorrow over 
deficiencies. Rejoicing in Pardon, gratefully accepting 
Justification, they will yet weep to think: I am not 
what I might have been. 

The Lord. Are you notasking difficult things, Adam? 

Adam. Yea, Lord; but ‘‘with God nothing is im- 
possible.”’ 

The Lord. So beit. In latter days we will send the 
Spirit to dwell in the hearts and rule in the lives of 
men. And by a gift of soul, by a divine communica- 
tion of vigor, capacity and power from the inexhausti- 
ble emotion of God, he shall restore, renew, replenish 
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all that has been lost; shall make each willing subject 
to become all which that soul, if always innocent, 
would have been. 

Adam. This is indeed complete. 
last, this perfect gift, be called? 

The Lord. Call it ‘* SANCTIFICATION.” 

Adam. Itisenough. Come, Eve! We will go to 
exile submissively, assured that our children are not 
of necessity to suffer forever for our fault. 

(They walk toward the Gate. Yet not far. 
hesitates, pauses, turns back). 

Adam. Nay, Lord. All these gifts will not spare us 
the unending reproaches of our posterity. The more 
happily and highly they are, by these gracious prom- 
ises, brought into harmony with thee, the more they 
will grieve to be deprived of thy companionship and 
exiled from thy presence; the more they will reproach 
us, through whose disobedience they have been parted 
from their Heavenly Father. Take back these gifts; 
which will only teach them to sorrow for what has 
been forever lost. Better might they live in contented 
ignorance and weakness than be elevated to sympathy 
and harmony with Almighty God, only to realize them- 
selves forever disowned; to find no way possible of 
regaining the lost home with him. 

The Lord. Even that way shall be opened. And 
man shall be restored to the Garden of the Lord, to 
the companionship of angels, and to an eternal life in 
the presence, under the eye, and within the voice of 
God. 


What may this 


Adam 


Adam. Can this be true? 
my children this restoration? 
The Lord. Let it be called ** DEaTH.”’ 


And how may I promise 
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CHAPTER IX. 
yore winced as he heard the sharp, decisive 
“\ words, and Mrs. Searles was silent from pure as- 


tonishment. Asa rule, she went her own way abso- 
lutely. Searles might be irritable and moody, but he 


never interfered with her plans, so that the rare de- 
cision of tone was more effective when it did come. 
She had found herself powerless to influence him 


against Robert, and her own fear and suspicion had | 


settled into a dislike too quiet to take any active 
measures, and simply waiting opportunity for venting 
itself. Since Mr. Brown’s coming and his interest in 
the boy a new possibility had dawned. Robert’s con- 
version would, in one so studious, lead to the ministry. 
Once induce him to become a preacher, and not only 
was he removed from her own life but the cause of 
religion gained an advocate such as did not every day 
go over to it. To Robert’s surprise she became an 
exhorter, urged him to go to meetings, laid tracts of 
warning or entreaty in his room, and adopted all the 
methods known to her line of thought, growing only 
more indignant as he quietly put them aside and went 
his accustomed way. 

‘“‘T won’t have him in the house,” she said again and 
again; but, as no valid reason could be given for turn- 
ing him out, was forced still to wait, growing only 
more eager and intent upon her end as weeks passed 
into months and still no sign of accomplishment be- 
came visible. * 

To-night she stopped. Something in the boy’s face 
struck her as new and surprising. He touched his hat 
with the courtesy he was learning from Lockwood, 
whose fashions of manner he copied with a faith that 
none could be so perfect, and Ruth looked up at him 
with the feeling, often filling her little mind, that the 
world could never hold any one so beautiful or to be 
admired. His life-time in the open air had hindered 
all the angularity usually attendant upon such sudden 
growth, and his absorption in one idea shut off the 
possibility of much self-consciousness—that fruitful 
parent of all awkwardness—so that motion and bearing 
were free and unconstrained; and even the throwing 
aside of hunting shirt and moccasins and the adoption 
of thoroughly civilized dress had not had power to 
develop any latent boorishness, which sometimes lies 
in hiding till brought to light by unaccustomed garb. 
Robert, like Lockwood, looked thoroughly the gentle- 
man, and Mrs. Searles was too much a woman not to 
feel a certain pleasure as the tall figure turned and 
walked on with them. 

“°*Tain’t to be wondered at Searles takes to him,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘If he’d tell me the truth I’d do 
well by him myself, for there ain’t a young fellow like 
him anywhere round. But I won’t be deceived and 
put upon. Tl find out if I have to face the woman 
myself, wherever she is.” 


’ 





* Copyright 1879 by Helen Campbell. 





Robert had taken Ruth’s hand and walked on, an- 
swering her flow of talk. At the door leading up to 
the room where meetings were held he turned, but Mrs. 
Searles stopped him. 

**Come,” she said; ‘‘it’s a long while since you’ve 
been in with me. ’Twon’t hurt you. Come in.” 

Robert hesitated. Still full of the feeling brought 
out by his talk with Lockwood, he was in no mood 
for the vociferousness and ejaculations he had heard 
so often that with closed eyes he could tell from whom 
each word came, but Ruth held him. 

**T don’t like it any better than you,’ 
“Come, just for once.” 

Robert followed, and ascended the stairs to the barn- 
like room over what had been the principal store, used 
instead of the church because more easily lighted. 
The building had been put up hurriedly and in the un- 
substantial way not confined to new settlements, and 
now and then it had been suggested that it was not 
perfectly safe. Lately the walls of the building next 
door had been taken down, and as the congregation 
settled into their places this evening it seemed to him 
for a moment that a peculiar tremor went through the 
floor. It was gone in a moment, and the meeting went 
on as usual till, as the customary round of prayers 
ended and the minister stepped forward for the even- 
ing exhortation, Robert, who had sat lost in thought 
over all that Lockwood had said, suddenly sprang up, 
and seizing Ruth rushed toward the door. What 
strange, warning power had moved him he could never 
tell, but as he passed through it and stood panting 
upon the stairs, Ruth clinging to him in silent fright, 
there was a crashing sound, and then a terrible cry, as 
the hundred men, women and children suddenly were 
buried in the mass of flooring and heavy plastering in 
which they were struggling. The floor had given 
way and the staircase itself was tottering. Robert 
made but a leap to the bottom and stood without, ex- 
pecting to see the whole building fall. From every 
point people came running, and quickly men were at 
work, dragging away beams and lifting out terrified 
men or fainting women. 

‘*T must help,” he said. 
alone?” 

‘“*T must stay here,” she answered. 
but I must stay, for mother is there.” 

‘Run home and have everything ready,” Robert 
said, as she slid from his arms and stood trembling 
but quiet. ‘*She may be badly hurt. Can you go, 
Ruth?” 

Ruth turned and sped silently away, and Robert, 
filled with a sick dread of what he might find, went 
forward. But as senses returned to those who had 
fainted, only bruises, and in many cases no sign even 
of them, were discernible. The large proportion were 
unhurt, but a few at the center of the room were still 
held by the weight of flooring, and screams and groans 
told only too well that here the most harm had been 
done. Mrs. Searles was the last one taken out. A 
beam lay directly across her, and the moving it re- 
quired most anxious care lest others should be dis- 
lodged and fall also. Robert helped lift her to the im- 
provised stretcher and carry her to her own home; 
then returned to the spot where the minister, though 
with broken arm, and a cut in the forehead, from which 
blood had streamed till some one bound it up with a 
handkerchiet, had staid till assured none were left in 
the building, and as he was led away to his own house 
protested that he could -wait, and that others needed a 
doctor more than he. 

Beyond a few fractured bones and many cuts and 
bruises no serious harm had been done, and among 
them all only one was likely to feel the effects for the 
rest of her time in the world. The crushed knee had 
at first seemed the only injury, but, as days went on 
and Hannah Searles lay with little sensibility to any- 
thing passing about her, Dr. Barnet shook his head. 
Some internal injury there most evidently was, but 
early winter had come before its nature could be rec- 
ognized or dealt with. Consciousness came back slow- 
ly. “Then the power of sharp and irritable speech and 
ability to move the hands and arms; but before that 
day all but herself knew that beyond this her active 
life in the world had ended once for all. 

‘* She ought to be told,” Dr. Barnet said, but Searles 
shook his head. 

**Tt would kill her. 
each fresh urging. 

‘*The ways of men are past finding out,’’ Dr. Barnet 
said, as he went one day from her bedside to Lock- 
wood’s office. ‘‘ I suppose there isn’t a sharper tongue 
in Houghton, or a more uncomfortable man than she 
has made Searles in that way, and yet he hangs over 
her as if she were a suffering saint or martyr. Per- 
sonally, I should say her death was all that was 
needed to release not only herself but everybody 
connected with her from suffering; but I don’t 
know.” 


she whispered. 


**Ruth, can you go home 


” 


‘*T will be still; 


Wait awhile,” he answered to 


“It’s going to develop a new set of faculties in 





——e 


Ruth,” Lockwood answered. ‘‘She was an unpracti- 
cal little body : deft, when she fixed her mind upon 4a 
thing, but disliking detail. I see the change already, 
and perhaps the trouble has come just for that—to turn 
her dreamy temperament into a more practical chan- 
nel, while teaching the mother that there is a life with 
which work has nothing to do.” 

** All very well,” said the doctor, irritably. “ But | 
don’t see any advantage in smashing up a whole con- 


gregation to keep one girl from wool-gathering. That's 
what it amounts to.” 
“Pm not so sure,” said Lockwood, laughing. 


‘*Brown has won the admiration of a lot of rough 
fellows who have watched him going about, with his 
broken arin, comforting and helping with even more 
energy than usual. They’re ready to swear by him 
now, so that any chasm in his congregation is likely to 
be filled. But Mrs. Searles won’t Jast. She'll fret 
herself out of the world.” 

‘““No such good luck,” returned Dr. Barnet, still 
moody. ‘‘She may fret other people, but she has the 
vitality of twenty and will lie there to old age for all | 


see. Objection to it on my part is unprofessional, | 
know. I’m only speaking for the child’s sake.” 


‘* Robert,” Mrs. Searles said that night, as he came 
to change her position, his strong arms seeming to 
accomplish it more easily than her husband’s. She 
had turned to him from the beginning of conscious- 
ness, and begged him daily to sit where she could see 
him. Robert had met her wish, but looked up. often 
uneasily to find her eyes fixed on him with the curious 
look he could never interpret. To-night she held his 
sleeve for a moment as he turned her. 

** Robert, I can’t make Ruth answer me. 
I going to get up?” 

Robert was silent. 

‘What do you mean by keeping still? You don’t 
mean—you don’t mean I ain’t going to get up at all?” 

Still silence. 

**Answer me,” she said, fiercely. ‘* You, standing 
there, laughing at me, more than likely! Do you mean 
I’m not to get up at all?” 

*“*T don’t suppose you ever will,” Robert said. “I 
wish you hadn’t asked me. The doctor knows.” 

‘“*The doctor doesn’t know,” she said, passionately. 
“He’s a fool. I'll have some one else. There’s a 
healing medium at Marquette: I’ll send for him. Do 
you think I’ll lie here and let you and your schemes go 
on? Do you think I don’t know what you are and 
what you mean? Oh, you’re very quiet, but I under- 
stand. You'll wheedle every one and then step in and 
take the money I’ve saved for Ruth. You think you’ll 
be master here some day. Wait till I’m well, and you’ll 
see! And as for your mother, I'll find means yet to 
punish her—a miserable” 

A fit of hysterical crying interrupted the torrent that 
would have come. Robert listened in deepest amaze- 
ment. What could she know of him? Had Lockwood 


When am 





| incautiously dropped any word she could pervert, or 


was it only a sick fancy? Searles, who had come in, 
listened in equal astonishment. 

‘*Go away,” he said. ‘‘She’s out of her mind. 
let it go, Robert.” 

Lockwood, to whom he went after deliberating 
whether he should speak or not, made the same an- 
swer. 

** Of course she knows nothing,” he said, *‘ and could 
know nothing. You must expect fancies from her, 
but never answer them. The secret is yours and mine 
alone.” 

Reassured, yet still perplexed, Robert looked for 
further developments, but the invalid had settled into 
a sullen silence, and for days gave no sign of interest 
or attention. What conflict was going on in her mind 
only God could know; what struggle to adjust herself 
to these bitter conditions—what wild rebellion against 
fate. No word indicated the storm of rage she felt at 
moments, and, as days passed, she looked only more 
worn and haggard. Robert kept away except when 
called to lift her, and she avoided his eyes. Mr. 
Brown came daily to pray with her, and left, shaking 
his head. 

“‘There’s a mysterious work going on,” he said, 
‘‘and the Lord knows whether he or the devil's to 
conquer. I fear—I fear much—it’s going to be the 
devil.” 


Just 


( To be continued. ) 








—Jean Paul F. Richter says, ‘“ You mothers, and 
especially you in the higher and less busy classes, 
whose fortune spares you the heavy burden of careful 
housekeeping, and surrounds you with a cheerful green 
garden for the education of your children—how is it 
that you can prefer the tedium of solitude and society 
to the enduring charms of your children’s love—to the 
drama of their fair development—to the sports of the 
best beloved beings—to the reward of the most delight- 
ful and lasting influence? That woman is despicable, 
who, having children, ever feels ennui.” 
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——-‘lymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We give thanks to thee, our Father, for all the mercies that 
have come to us through thy word, and through its disclos- 
ures of thee, of Jesus, thine only begotten son, of our own 
immortality, of all that we are, and of all that we are to be. 
Tbou hast inspired in life a new life. Above the horizon, sun- 
lighted, thou bast spread thé horizon and the whole atmos- 
phere of a more glorious Sun of Righteousness; and the life 
that we now live in the flesh we live by faith both of him that 
died for us and of the heavenly land where he hath gone to 
make intercession for us. And yet, blessed as we have been, 
ministered to by holy angels and by ten thousand influences 
of life and grace, how poor has been our journey! How slow 
are our feet, andghow reluctant upon the upward way! 
And how quick and full of alucrity on the downward way ! 

Forgive us, we beseech of thee, for the selfishness of pride ; 
for the bardness and the untowardness that have sprung from 
this evil-flowing fountain. Forgive all that has been inspired 
of corrupt love of praise by which we have run into insincer- 
ities and frivolities, and wandered from things that are bigber 
and nobler to things that are lower, baser. Forgive us that 
the whole power of our life bas been so much controlled by 
selfishness; and that we have sought the things that perish 
rather than the imperishable treasure—the things of the body, 
and not the welfare of the soul. Forgive us that we have 
been so ungrateful to thee, to thine, and to all those that bave 
heaped benefactions upon us inlife. Forgive us that we have 
given way so often to the cruelty of our temper, to batreds, 
to envyings, and to jealousies. Forgive us that we have lived 
so much to the flesh, in sueh indolence and seif-indulgence ; 
or that we bave abused the blessings of God to our own harm. 
Forgive all that thou hast seen in us which was wrong, of low 
degree and of every degree. 

Not only do we pray for the forgiveness of the past—it is 
not enough tbat thou shouldst roll down between us and our 
wrongs the curtain of forgetfulness—but we pray thee to 
forgive us the sins of to-day. And we pray that thou wilt 
add incitement; that thou wilt give us the power to rise 
above easily besetting sins; that we may have firm hold of 
the nobier elements of life; that we may set our affections 
above, where Corist sitteth at the right hand of God; that 
our life may be hid in Him; and that we may esteem those 
things most which are inVisible, and those visible things 
most which work for our better manhood. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon us severally, and 
that thou wilt suit thy mercies to us. As in the coming of 
the rain each thing takes that which it needs to briog forth 
bud and blossom of its kind, so may thy mercies sort them- 
seives, and, falling upon every soul, may they minister the 
things that each soul needs—consolation to those that are in 
grief; hope to those that are in despondency; faith to those 
tbat can see nothing but the storm-clouds tbat are around 
about them,and strength to those that are weak. Grant, we 
pray thee, that all who are unstable and wavering, from what 
reason soever, may be strong in the Lord; and, having done 
all, may tbey be able to stand. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 
those who bave d+ dicated themselves to the service of the 
needy. May they go not with arrogance, nor with self-con- 
sciousn¢ss Of merit. As they themselves have been infinitely 
loaded with benefactions from God, freely as they bave re- 

’ eeived freely may they give; and may they feel that as they 
owe obligation for redemption to Jesus Christ, so they owe 
service to those that are bis who are less than they in for- 
tune. We pray tbat thou wilt go with them, and guide 
them, and bless them abundantly, that they may in their own 
person and disposition be a gospel, and that in their life they 
may interpret the true life, and that men may be won from 
darkness to light, and from the service of sinand Satan to the 
service of the Lord Jesus, their Redeemer. 

O Lord, how long? How long? Dost thou not see how 
slow time travels with good? How empty. handed are the 
years, except of evil! Lord, shall there not be any basten- 
ing? Our souls wait, yea, long, for thine appearing. Come. 
Thou art as one that resisteth, yea, as one that slumbereth. 
Pillowed on the ages art thou at rest. Pluck out thine hand 
from thy bosom, O Most High. If with the sword, make the 
work sbort, and if witn bolts may they speed, that their dark 
and dismal errand may be over. At last, with thy right hand 
touch the chords of joy, that all in the heaven and all in the 
earth may hear, and that, redeemed from sin and wrong 
everywhere, all may join in that last unending, universal 
song of praise to him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, forever and forever. Amen. 


SERMON. 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE* 


“And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee. And ashe 
entered into a certain village, there met him ten men that 
Were lepers, which stood afar off: and they lifted up their 
voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. And when 
he saw them be said unto them, Go show yourselves unto the 
priests. And it came to pass, that, as they went, they were 
cleansed. And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell 
down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was 
4Samaritan. And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten 
cleansed? but where are the nine? There are not found that 
teturned to give glory to God, save this stranger. And he 
said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made thee 
whole.”—Luxe xvii., 11-19. 


bees is gratitude, and what is ingratitude? This 
is my subject this morning—especially, What is 
‘ngratitude? The understanding of that requires some 
idea of what gratitude is. It is the correlative of 
benevolence. The great law of human life is the con- 
ferring upon all around about us benefit, and through 
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benefit enjoyment. That is the law of existence. It 
is God’s law to which he conforms his whole adminis- 
tration and life; and he has remitted that law to us; 
and it is to be the law of our life. We are to use the 
whole force of our being in bestowing benefit upon 
others and in receiving benefit—the correlative, the 
other part of the law; as it were, the rebound. 

As we receive favor, so we are to return some 
such form of expression or sense of favor as shall make 
the benefactor happy. It is giving back happiness to 
those that have given happiness to us. It is paying in 
soul-coin for favors that have been received, whether 
of the soul or of the body. It is the echo of a true 
love and benevolence in the recipient toward a bene- 
factor. It is the law of the universe, first that men 
shall give happiness, and second that those who receive 
it shall echo it back again to the giver; and though so 
poorly carried out it is a noble institution of the life 
and constitution of affairs. It therefore expresses 
pleasure for some benefit, or has in it an element of 
equity. As gratitude is the recognition of a favor, it 
tends to produce pleasure in the giver as much as has 
been received by the recipient. It is a kind of sweet 
strife between them as to which shall produce the 
most happiness in the other. 

Susceptibility to gratitude, then, must be regarded 
as ranking men in the scale of being. A man is high 
up who is so constituted, or has so trained himself, as 
to be instantly sensitive to favor, and who speedily re- 
flects gratitude for conscious favor. The quickness, 
the instantaneousness of perception by which one de- 
tects what is kindness and favor is like sensibility in 
the eye. An artist eye sees quicker, and sees more, 
than an untrained and common eye. It is like sensi- 
bility in the ear. A musician hears more quickly and 
hears finer things, and things more complex, than an 
ordinary ear. It is like a poet’s nature, to whom the 
world is a different world from what it is tothe drudg- 
ing and dreary materialist. So the heart of gratitude 
that stands highest is one that detects all the finest 
lines of kindness and of favor, and detects them in- 
stantly—-not upon reflection, not upon a consciousness 
of investigation, but by natural aptitude. The strength 
of feeling, its continuity, its scope, by which one 
recognizes the favors that come to the body, those that 
come to the soul and those that come to the spirit, 
these are elements that measure a man’s rank and posi- 
tion in the scale of being; and a man whose heart has 
to be struck hard before it vibrates is comparatively 
low in the scale. 

The old ten-ton bell that hangs in the belfry, and re- 
quires an iron hammer to smite it before it will fill the 
air with rolling vibrations, is meritorious because it is 
iron, and does not know any better; but a human heart 
ought to be, not like that, but more like a harp—of 
which the lightest touch of a woman’s finger sets the 
cords vibrating; like an eolian harp which, when once 
it is set, the winds cannot kiss that it does not give 
back sweet sounds of gratitude to the touch. So, in 
human life, the heart that stands highest is the heart 
that is most open and most sensitive, and gives the 
most joy for its own rejoicing as well as for pulsations 
of joy upon the heart of another. The want of it in- 
dicates pride, and insensibility, and selfishness, and 
sluggishness and vulgarity in the highest elements of 
soul life. A bad account to bring against a man is in- 
gratitude. The want of gratitude is not simply that 
want; it assumes the form of positive evil. It is the 
vulgar result of demoralization, ignominious and 
hateful. 

One would think that the vice of ingratitude would 
be infrequent; but it is universal. It is one of the 
most desperate symptoms of the wicked character of 
men and of mankind. Lively gratitude is special, and 
ingratitude is general. It may be said that there are 
a hundred persons that receive kindness without any 
response where there is one that on receiving kind- 
nesses feels them acutely; and where the one that re- 
ceives experiences gratitude, it is in a low degree 
compared to gratitude taken in its fullness and in its 
utmost sensibility. In short, the history of the lepers 
is the history of sinners generally. Ail hunger for 
somebody to help them, and are forgetful, when they 
are helped, of those from whom the help came. All 
cry to be rid of trouble, and care not for the 
emancipator when they are liberated. All long to 
have happiness put on them, and yet are uncon- 
scious of the bestowal of happiness when they re- 
ceive it. 

Look at the way in which ingratitude works. Look 
at it from the psychological standpoint. It may be 
seen in the reversing of the order of sensibility as to 
the worth of favors. The lowest forms of favor are 
the physical—gifts for the eye; gifts for the ear; gifts 
for the hand; gifts for the body. There are a great 
many men who have a kind of gratitude for any favor 
which feeds them, or clothes them, or warms them, or 
for the time stimulates them, or gives them a thrill of 
physical satisfattion. That they call a faver. And 





yet, a social favor, or a favor that is done to the soul, 
they do not perceive, or are indifferent to; and a spir- 
itual favor, which is higher yet, they do not perceive. 
Their minds are sensitive to physical excitants; that 
is about the limit of their sensibility ; and it is the low- 
est form. Not only is that true of individuals but it 
is true of public sentiment, that springs from individ- 
uals. 
takes to develop the social refinements of men, and 
their religious excellence, is met by scoffing and sneer- 
ing replies on the part of many men. ‘It is very 
well,” men say, ‘‘to send Bibles and sermons to 
those that are poor and needy; but why don’t you 
send them meat, and flour, and sugar, and tea and 
coffee?”’ as if there was nothing else that was a favor 
except something that a man can eat, or drink, or 
wear! 

Now, it is true that the body must be cared for, and 
it is true that these physical favors are worthy of 
thanksgiving and.gratitude; but they are the lowest 
forms of gifts, and they indicate the lowest form of 
gratitude in men that are sensitive to nothing else. 
How much better it is to teach a man how to produce 
flour than it is to keep him in ignorance and indolence 
and give him flour! How much better it is to give a 
man self-respect, sagacity and information, that lift 
him above the condition of charity in which he finds 
himself, than to let him remain in his slough and ad- 
ininister to him some extrinsic benefit that leaves him 
where he is! Whatever carries to a man the refine- 
ments of life, and expands him, and gives him a wider 
horizon and a larger sense of personality, of character, 
of life now and of life to come—that is a favor for 
which a man should feel unspeakable gratitude. But 
it is just the reverse. When you come to measure 
gratitude, pride is that part which, like the base of a 
pyramid, touches the ground, and the gratitude slopes 
toward the apex, and there it finishes, and there is 
nothing of it. It indicates a reversal of the divine 
law, and indicates the low-toned temper of men at 
large in the matter of obligation and of soul-payment 
for favors received. So, in refusing to respond in any 
considerable measure to favors received, we see the 
workings of pride as a factor of ingratitude and as 
destroying the right and normal response of a soul for 
such favors. There are a great many persons who are 
so proud that they disdain obligations; but the noblest 
man is the man that knows how to bow down to the 
lowest. A man who insists that he must tower above 
somebody else is the lowest of all possible men; and 
a true and noble nature longs for nothing so much as 
to be in the presence of that to which he feels, in his 
very soul, that he owes obligation. 

You will see pride claiming service as a duty. Many 
persons refuse obligation when kindnesses are extend- 
ed toward them; and the language of their disposition 
is, “Of course. Why not? I deserve such things. 
They are no favor. It is a privilege for that man to 
serve me. Why should I give anything to him?” 
There are men who would use the whole universe of 
God as a reservoir for their own individual nourish- 
ment, and look upon those persons who attempt to lay 
them under obligations of gratitude as persons that 
are bat-eyed, owl-eyed, and that do not understand how 
large and grand they are. So their pride works in this 
inharmonious way toward ingratitude. There are 
many persons who receive favors and criticise them. 
They make it a ground and reason of fault finding; as 
in a case of the man who found a Spani:h coin worth 
eighteen and three-quarter cents, and turned it over in 
his hand, and said, ‘‘ Well, that is just my luck, If it 
had been any body else that found it, it would have 
been a twenty-five cent piece.’’ He had no thanks for 
what it was, but grumbled because it was not more. 
So it is with many men in the world. They are per- 
petually analyzing and criticizing the kindnesses that 
are done tothem. They are not right in measure, or 
kind, or method; they are not right somehow; and 
they shut off the sense of obligation and refuse to be 
grateful. 

Then there are a great many who are deterred from 
obligation, from the sense of gratitude, by the malign 
working of approbativeness, or the love of praise. 
There are a great many, the key-note of whose charac- 
ter is love of approbation, who would be extremely 
grateful, exhilarated at any rate, if obligations came 
from a source which conferred honor on them—as 
where one receives the attention and favor of a prince, 
and is elevated by it in the eyes of the whole commu- 
nity; as where one is favored by a person noted for 
genius, or where one is helped by a person eminent in 
riches. Under such circumstances the heart responds 
quickly. But if one very much lower in rank, one not 
esteemed, a leper in society, undertakes to spread a 
garment of obligation over men, how they rebound 
from it. I have known persons that were very proud, 
and that boasted of their gratitiide to the rich and the 
eminent, but they never had a word to say in return 
for the kindneases and the services of the poor. I 
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have known a great many persons that were very 
grateful for things that came to them in the parlor, 
but that never had a thought of the services that went 
on in the kitchen. I have known persons that would 
say ‘‘ Thank you, thank you,” for a gift, and mention 
it to friends and neighbors because it was a gift from 
some one who stood high in society, and whose 
thought was praise to them, but that put their subor- 
dinates—the men who were as so many hands working 
for them, and who made their comfort—upon the low- 
est line of consideration, and never thought of owing 
any debt of gratitude to them. ‘ Don’t I pay you your 


wages regularly? Isn’t that enough?” No, no. No 
man can repay good service with money. No man 


with matter can pay for fidelity or trustworthiness. 
There must be some soul coin, or it is not paid for. 
Nay, it is one of the debts that cannot be paid. Said 
the Apostle, ‘‘Owe no man anything;” and then he 
happened to think, ‘‘except to love one another.” 
That is adebt that you never can pay. It is a debt 
that runs beyond coin. 

Pride and conscience together often make a kind of 
traffic. Instead of letting gratitude take its own 
course spontaneously, not weighing it, nor measuring 
it, often persons study, conscience and pride working 
together, to keep themselves from every obligation, 
by returning an equal measure, so that a gift is sure 
to bring back a gift, so that any service shall be 
quickly followed by a corresponding service, or so 
that obligations shall instantly be defaced by contra 
obligations. But this analyzing a favor, this seeing 
just how much it is worth—this feeling, as it were, in 
the till of the soul for such coin as is suitable for pay- 
ment, this paying back to get even with others—this 
is a very vulgar and base form of ingratitude. It is an 
honor for a man to pour out his soul in thanks. This 
is one of the thousand things in which there ought 
to be no measure. 

So fickleness and forgetfulness in shallow natures 
constantly tend to ingratitude. They are sensitive, 
frequently, for the second, for the moment; but there 
is no memory that they cherish; or, if there be a 
memory, it has no root. It is like the seed in the 
parable of the sower, that fell upon poor ground and 
came up quickly ; but that, because there was no depth 
of soil, withered away under the heat of the sun. 
There are many men who, for a second, are thankful 
for a favor, but immediately forget it. The feeling of 
thankfulness comes quickly and goes quicker. It is 
like the goodness of God’s people, which the prophet 
declared to be ‘‘as a morning cloud, and as the early 
dew.” 

The bottom is reached, however, where one employs 
the kindnesses that are conferred upon him to tread 
upon them; or where one distinctly recognizes the 
patience, the carefulness, the forgiveness, the leniency 
and the bounty of a great soul, and takes them to serve 
his own interest and to play upon it, saying, ‘‘ Of 
course I may do a little wrong; but, no matter, I will 
be forgiven’’—thus, step by step, pursuing a line of 
self-serving, by reason of distinctively-perceived and 
well calculated benefaction on the part of a great 
nature. This is a humble imitationof Judas, who sold 
Christ for thirty pieces of silver. It is the coarsest, 
lowest, most vulgar and most despicable form of in- 
gratitude. To do this is as if a man should be nearly 
frozen, should be taken up and carried into a cottage, 
should be warmed and fed and tended through the day, 
and then should rob his benefactors and make off. Is 
there any crime so hateful as the crime against favor 
and kindness? 

Let me speak a word of the relations of gratitude 
and ingratitude to special instances, and of that in par- 
ticular which we owe to our parents. These are obli- 
gations which no man can measure. There is no 
arithmetic for such things as these. No summation 
can ever tell how much they are worth, because, like 
God’s favors, they are new every morning and they 
are fresh every moment. There is no such benefactor 
in the universe, this side of God and Jesus, as a 
mother. She far outstrips the father in disinterested- 
ness, in self-sacrifice, and often in pain willingly taken 
and willingly borne. Indeed, many of us come into 
life walking through long ways of ante-natal pain, and 
enter life at the gate of crying and tears, and dwell in 
all the early precincts of life, as it were, under the 
shade and shadow of suffering. The father has his 
share, in his way; and it is much for the child; but 
who lies awake nights? Who defers all pleasure and 
all business for the child? Who, when the child is 
sick, laps it and arms it, and is as sick in suffering as 
the child, and mofe? Who, at every step in the earlier 
years, makes herself goddess and priestess, only bowing 
down to her little worshiper? Who, when sorrow 
and trouble come, is the temple into which the child 
runs? Who is the haven and the harbor, when ship- 
wreck thunders on the outside, that opens to receive 
the child? And, when the child is dying—has died— 
while the father sheds tears, and goes away to wear 





out grief in necessary occupations, does the bell ever 
cease to sound in the ear of the mother the child’s 
name? And her grief for the child—is there anything 
that can repay that? Not here. Noton earth. Only 
in heaven. And woe be to such—they need not be 
trespassers against public law—to those children who 
grow up in disregard and carelessness of the kindness 
and blessings of a mother. They are culprits before 
God and ought to be culprits before men; and in the 
wholesome old Mosaic code a child who struck a 
mother was slain as if he struck the very bosom of 
his God. 

Next to parents I must needs rank nurses, and 
maiden sisters, and all those that befriend children in 
their youth, often without those inspirations of nat- 
ural love which mothers have—humble people, fre- 
quently illiterate, that act from a general goodness 
which they possess in themselves. Among these are 
old slave nurses, that, as it were, adopt their master’s 
children, often sacrificing their own, seeing them go, 
one by one, into the grave, and remain faithful to their 
charges. There are many homely persons, out of 
society, who yet devote their whole souls to the care 
of childhood. And woe to the man whose heart is a 
pit of darkness in which memory of obligation is cast 
and quenched. Blessed are the guardians of children 
of every name; and woe be to the man who forgets 
those services which he has received at the hands of 
any such benefactor, which no money can ever repay, 
and which no forgetfulness should ever obliterate. 

Next to these should rank teachers. Children are 
born again, you know, about a dozen times, if they 
ever come to much. They come to a point in which a 
new field of life opens before them; and as boats rise 
up and up by successive locks to higher and higher 
levels, so children go up by successive stages. I re- 
member distinctly the time when I first came to the 
conviction that I was competent to master ideas. I 
remember the glow and the glory of that day when I 
felt that I had in me power of victory, and that as I 
had defeated obstacles I could do it again; and I hope 
I may never forget the man Fitzgerald, who was my 
teacher, and by whose wise treatment I was trained to 
the power of overcoming difficulties and began to be 
a scholar. 

Although our teachers may be full of peculiarities ; 
although they may not have the elements and attri- 
butes that fit them for all forms of associations, never- 
theless, the teachers that are faithful to a child or to a 
young man ought not to be forgotten so long as the 
heart beats. They may not have given him money; 
they may not have given him the instruments of amuse- 
ment; they may not have given him fashion; but they 
have given him himself. They have opened the door 
of his higher nature, and led him, with kind hands, to 
the threshold of a higher life; and if, unwilling, he has 
drawn back, by stripes and pains they have compelled 
him to go in. 

The day must come in our civilization when we shall 
rank teachers as constituting the most honorable pro- 


fession. The ministry is not higher; the law is not 
higher; medicine is not higher; engineering is not 
higher. The teacher, though humble in station, and 


though doing a work that is inconspicuous, should be 
ranked as among the very highest servants of society ; 
and the day has got to come when there shall be such 
honor put upon the profession of teaching, and such 
liberal compensation accorded to it, as shall enable 
men and women to dedicate their lives to the instruc- 
tion of the young, so that we shall not always be kept 
with raw recruits because we are so penurious as not 
to make it worth while for persons to abide in the 
teacher’s profession for life. 

That which is true of living teachers is just as true 
of those that are gone. I think it tends to spiritualiza- 
tion and to a larger frame of mind to look back upon 
all those influences which have helped us in life. Sin- 
gle words spoken by some one have sometimes been 
the key-notes of a man’s whole life. Some author has 
been the means of lifting the child up and hatching 
him. He was an egg, or a grub, before, and the influ- 
ence of some author, or series of authors, has developed 
him into a man. 

I think every man ought to have a pantheon. There 
was a temple where all the gods gathered together for 
worship, and I think every person should have a chapel 
in his soul where should be gathered together all the 
gods that have favored him among men; and they 
should include the poets, the philosophers, the artists, 
all the great men that have added to the treasure that 
has made him rich and strong in all his life. There 
ought to be days in the year in which a man, unless he 
thinks of it every day, shall diligently revive the mem- 
ory of those that have been greatly his benefactors, 
and in which he shall give God thanks for their ser- 
vice. We cannot render them personal service here; 
but I expect to see Plato hereafter, and I expect to see 
Socrates hereafter. If I do not see them I shall not 
see you, you may depend upon it. I expect those men, 








benefactors of the generations, will rise and break 
through the darkness. Though the light to them may 
be as the light through the crack of a partly open door, 
they will follow that light and will be with the blessed. 
No man who has done a great service to mankind on 
earth shall be forgotten of God; and I shall have a 
chance to speak to Paul, and to Isaiah, and to Moses. 
and discharge something of the sense of obligation 
that struggles in my soul. There are great men, too, 
that are living, men to whom I am opposed in policy, 
men whose leadership I resist as being on the wrong 
side of great public questions, but to whom, neverthe- 
less, for many things I am debtor. 

I thank God every time I go by a stately cathedral. 
Not many months ago I went into that great white 
sathedral in New York, and walked around about its 
aisles, and looked up into its beautiful nave, and saw 
its altars one by one. I am not a Romanist, and could 
not be made one—not if I were ground into flour, and 
kneaded up again; but I recognized that this was a 
house, that there was a church within this house, that 
it was a church that had had a wonderful lineage, and 
that it was a church whose writers have been as the 
bread of life to me, whose hymns I have sung until 
wings sprouted and I was borne by faith into the very 
heavens; and may my right hand forget its cunning 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if ever 
I forget the service rendered tome by that great mother 
Church. 

When I think of the divines of the Episcopal Church 
of England; when I think of their great sermons that 
taught me how to preach ; when I think of the hymns of 
men that filled their choirs with great harmonies ; when 
I think how those hymns have been the nourishment of 
the day and the light of the night, then I honor these 
men; and I would not speak an evil word of the mother 
from whom they sprang—not for the price of my 
life. 

When I think of the hymns of the Moravians, that 
are humble and almost unrecognized in life; when I 
think of the hymns of the Methodists that are sung 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; when I 
think of the hymns and songs that come from the 
plantations; when I think of the joyful songs and 
hymns that we have received from the mountains of 
Scotland; when I think of all the elements that have 
gone to make life so full of joy and taste, my heart 
runs over like a fountain; and I bless God for all the 
noble men and women that have left something of 
themselves, as a sweet perfume, to make life better, 
and to make me better. 

But above all, above all, what shall we say of want 
of gratitude to Him who is to us what any other living 
creature can be but in very feeble measure? God is 
the God of the mother and the God of the father. 
They are but sparks that sprang out of the glowing 
substance of his life. God is more than all orators, 
more than all artists, more than all musicians. He 
waked in them their life, their genius; and it is but 
the representation of a point in the vast and infinite 
orb of his being. Hemade the earth, and all that is beau- 
tiful on it. He made the summer and the winter. He 
made the birds, and all lithe and graceful creatures. 
The coming and going abundance of the whole world 
are from him. He made the fields, and all that clothes 
them. He kindled the instincts of the soul. He 
created the reason, and maintains it in equipoise, 
swinging in the midst of ten thousand unbalancing in- 
fluences, but coming back, night and day. 

Who thanks God in the morning, when the light 
breaks, that his eye is yet the organ of sight? Who 
thanks God for the joy that comes from the body? 
Who thanks God for the humble pleasures of the palate? 
Who says, day by day, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, my reason 
is yet in its integrity”? Who thanks God for the rev- 
elation of himself? Who thanks God as he should for 
Jesus Christ? Who thanks God for the hope that he 
has in him? Who thanks God when he looks up and 
sees the heavens all aglow, and set thick, here, there, 
on every side, with ten thousand stars, and every 
star a promise? Who has a heart taat lifts itself up, 
day by day, saying, ‘I thank God for the promise of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ ’’? 

Do not tell me that you have never committed a 
crime, or that you have never fallen into a vice. Have 
you ever loved? Have you ever been grateful? Is it 
your habit, day by day, to feel gratitude? Night by 
night are you grateful for the innumerable kindnesses 
of your God; for the ministration of nature; for the 
bountiful mercies of society; for all the elements of 
goodness that are brought upon you by your associa- 
tions, by your business and by your special friendships‘ 
Is your heart a sepulcher of ingratitude, or is it 4 
living power of gratitude? While the ungrateful mau 
is a sinner above all other sinners, the grateful man, 
the man whose life and disposition are gratitude, is 
one of the ripest and broadest representations of that 
law of love which is the crown and scepter of the uni- 
verse, 
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Religious Opinion. in Chicago.—It will be remembered 
that the reporter of a Chicago newspaper recently ob- 
tained from leading clergymen an answer to the question : 
“What must I do to be saved ”’ Canon Knowles, of the 
Episcopal Church, emphasized baptism as an essential 
condition of salvation. Professor Patton gave as his an- 
swer: ‘* Belief in Christ as a Divine Saviour and Sacrifice.” 
Dr. Thomas (Methodist) whom ‘The Interior” declares to 
be a law unto himself, said: ‘‘ The condition of salvation is 
the turning away from evil and the turning toward good.”’ 
Dr. Noble (Congregationalist) believed faith, regeneration 
and good works to be essential. Dr. Ryder (Universalist) 
said: ‘* Salvation is deliverance from the sins and limita- 
tions of this Jife, and union with the spiritual per- 
fection of God.” Professor Swing’s views are ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘Obey God faithfully and thou 
shalt find eternal life.” The answers of these clergy- 
men fairly represent the views of the religious papers 
of their respective denominations, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ‘‘ Northwestern Advocate,” which might 
not care to take Dr. Thomas as the best exponent of 
Methodist doctrine. The ‘“ Christian Instructor,” organ 
of the United Presbyterian Church, characterizes Dr. 
Thomas’s utterances on this subject as “ strange teaching,” 
and says that in his stress on sincerity he “presents a 
broader charity than Christ ever taught.”’ In uttering 
the sentiment: ‘Ifa man sincerely follow the best light 
he has, if he believes what to him seems true and does 
what to him seems right; if he have the spirit of faith and 
the purpose of righteousness, he will be saved whether he 
be Jew or Christian, Roman or Protestant,’’ Dr. Thomas 
is in fullaccord with the best lights of his Church, and in 
proof he replies to the ‘‘ Instructor’ by quoting the state- 
ments of leading Methodist divines in their Preachers’ 
Meeting to the effect that a correct Christian faith is not. 
essential to the salvation of the heathen and others who 
have no opportunity to know Christ. 

But the greatest difficulty of the ‘ Instructor” is Dr. 
Thomas’s declaration that ‘ it is not essential to salvation 
that one should have faith in some system involving the 
Trinity, and a penal substitutional atonement and imputed 
righteousness.” . The “‘Instructor”’ affirms that such talk 
is fit only for a Deist or Unitarian, and calls onthe Meth- 
odists ‘‘ who certify to the purity of Dr. Thomas’s doctrine 
to rise and explain.’’ ‘lo this the doctor replies, ‘‘ If it be 
consistent for only ‘ Deists and Unitarians’ to preach that 
it is not essential to salvation that one should ‘ believe in 
the Trinity, and in a penal substitutional atonement,’ then 
has the world reason to be thankful for Deists and Unita- 
rians.” Notwithstanding this apparent disagreement it is 
probable that all accept downright obedience to conscience 
as the best thing any man can do to be saved. For those 
who, like the jailer, have or may have a knowledge of 
Christ, the first and imperative dictate of conscience is to 
““believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 








The American Missionary Association records a good 
year’s work in its thirty-third annual report. The debt 
of $37,389.79, with which it was burdened at the beginning 
of last year, has been paid, and for the first time in sixteen 
years the Association is free from that incubus. Its 
work among the Freedmen, the importance of which is not 
at all understood by the majority of Northern people, has 
been carried on with energy and wisdom. The report says 
very suggestively: ‘*The only permanent guarantee 
against the abuse of any race or class, either North or 
South, is the diffusion of Christian intelligence among the 
abused, and of the spirit of Christian love among those 
who abuse them.’”’ The Association has 8 chartered insti- 
tutions, 12 high schools and 24 common schools under its 
charge in the Southern States, with 163 teachers and 7,207 
pupils. To these must be added 5,265 Sunday-school 
scholars. ‘hese institutions are all schools of training in 
Christian knowledge and character. Of 52 graduates of 
Atlanta, 50 were professing Christians at graduation. 
Churches to the number of 67 are kept in active operation, 
with a membership of 4,600, of whom 745 were added dur- 
ing the past year. Three new churches were established 
during the same period. The work in Africa has made 
similar progress. The Association has decided, on the con- 
dition of the receip: of £3,000 from Mr. Robert Arthington, 
of Leeds, England, and of £3,000 additional through the 
efforts of Dr. O. H. White in England, to establish and 
permanently sustain a new mission in Eastern Africa. The 
twelve schools for the Chinese which the Association car- 
ries on on the Pacific Coast have done good work and 
promise the most substantial results. The total income of 
the year was $215,431,17, an increase of nearly $20,000 over 
that of the previous year. 





An English Sunday-School Fund.—The English Sunday- 
School Union proposes to raise a special fund of not less 
than £25,000, to be employed partly as a loan fund to as- 
sist in the erection of Sunday-school buildings and class- 
rooms, and partly in grants to Sunday-schools at home 
and on the Continent, and in aid of the Raikes’s Memorial 
Buildings, which are to be erected at Gloucester, the birth- 
Place of Raikes. These buildings are to bear no denomi- 
national name, will be secured by deed for the use of all 
evangelical bodies for Sunday-school purposes, and will be 
: permanent**memorial of the substantial unity of all 
Christian churches despite their apparent differences and 
antagonisms. 





A Thanksgiving service was held last Sunday eveuing in 
the First Reformed Episcopal Church, Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-first street, in this city, to celebrate the completion 





of the raising of the debt on the church. The debt 
amounted to $42,000. Through the efforts of Mr. Kimball 
$31,000 of this amount was lately secured in a single day 
and the balance has since been raised by efforts within the 
church. The subscriptions exceeded the debt by several 
thousand dollars. Addresses of congratulation were made 
by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Sabin, and by the Rev. Drs. 
Gregg and Robinson. 


In its Northwestern Department alone, during the past 
year, the American Sunday-School Union has established 
409 new Sunday-schools, with 1,559 teachers and 12,610 
scholars, by the labors of its missionaries; they have visit- 
ed and aided 1,556 other Sunday-schools, having 5,756 
teachers and 52,045 scholars; distributed 3,047 Bibles or 
Testaments, visited 6,145 families, delivered 2,000 sermons 
and addresses, and traveled 116,125 miles. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. C. H. Parkhurst accepts the call from the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church in this city. 

—Special meetings of the clergy in connection with the 
Lenten season are being beld in several Episcopal dioceses. 

—The Baptist Church, after long discouragement, has re- 
cently been reorganized with much promise in Elizabethport, 
N. J. 

—The centennial anniversary of Dr. Channing's birthday 
will be celebrated at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
April 7th. 

—The Rev. David R. Frazer preached his first sermon as 
pastor of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, last Sunday morning. 

—The Baptist Church, Soutb Plainfield, N.J., (Olid Lamptowno 
Church), have recently provided a parsonage for their pastor, 
and lately dedicated a new church edifice without debt. 

—Mr. Beecher delivered a lecture on *‘ Amusements” in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music Thursday evening, February 
12th, in aid of the Brooklyn Nursery. A iarge audience was 
in attendance. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the Woman's Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union, will speak in the Wash- 
ingtcn Square M. E. Church (Rev. Dr. Hatfield's) on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 22d. 

—The 10th anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. Dr. E. 
P. Ingersoll as pastor of the Middle Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, was celebrated by a social gathering in the chapel, 
Feb. 12th. Addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. Storrs, 
Ludlow and otbers. 

—St. Mark’s Memorial Church, at Tarrytown, N. Y., of 
which the Rev. Jobn F. Herrlich is rector, was consecrated on 
Thursday, Feb. 5th, Bishop Potter preaching the sermon. 
Now that the old burden of debt is removed, the church bas 
a fine opportunity for usefulness. 

—The 39tb annual meeting of the Brooklyn City Bible Soci- 
ety was held last Sunday evening iv the Church of the Pil- 
grims. The report set forth the work of the year and stated 
that the society was free from indebtedness. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Drs. R. 8. Storrs and A. 8. Hunt. 

—The New Yerk Sabbath Committee will bold a public 
meeting next Sunday evening in the ball of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. at which addresses will be delivered by 
the Hon. Richard W. Thompson, Secretary of the Navy; Gen- 
eral Gordon, U.S. Senator from Georgia; Prof. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, and others. 

—A council was held in the chapel of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Feb. 10th. The Rey. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs was appointed Moderator. After hearing the 
statement of the Rev. Dr. Freeland, explaining the reason of 
bis resignation, resolutions were adopted acquiescing in the 
action of Dr. Freeland. 

—The Woman's National Christian Temperance Union 
having recently opened headquarters at Room 53, Bible 
House, New York City. they. together with the editorial and 
publishing office of “Our Union,” which is Room 54, Bibie 
House, New York, will be formally opened on the evening 
of Thursday, Feb. 26th. 

—The trustees of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage, pastor, have issued a circular directed to the 
holders of the second mortgage bonds on the Tabernacle, 
stating that they will not be able to liquidate the bonds at 
maturity and asking the holders to extend the time for five 
years at six percent. The outstanding bonds of this issue 
amount to $18,000. 

—The First Congregational Church of Middletown, N.Y. 
(the Rev. Dr. Frederic R. Marvin, pastor), last spring pledged 
its entire debt of $21 500. Since tbat time it has been paying 
up at the rate of $1,000a month. During the year the Ladies’ 
Social Circle gave the treasurer of the church $1,000 toward 
the cancellation of the debt. That Midgletown church is 
certa:nly very prosperous. 

—A plan for the removal of the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Episcopal Church from its present location, be- 
tween 9thand 10th avenues and 19th and 20th streets, to the 
ground owned by the Corporation of Trinity School, situated 
between East River and Avenue A, and 76tb and 79th Streets, 
is being discussed. The plan includes the lease of the ground 
for 999 years. The present buildings are not adequate to the 
demands made upon them, and a removal would make it 
possible to erect larger and more suitable structures. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The new buildings of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
will be occupied about the first of March. The formal dedi- 
cation will be postponed until May. 

—The Congregationalists of Lee, Mass., have decided to 
celebrate the 100:h anniversary of their organization May 
25th ; the Rev. L. 8. Rowland will preach a historical dis- 
course in the morning, and in the afternoon there will be a 
sermon in Memorial Hall. 

—Feb. 7th, the Fourth Baptist Church, of Providence, R. I., 
provided fully for a church debt of about ten thousand dol- 
lars, leaving a surplus in the treasury. The same day one of 
the Baptist Churches of Fal! River (Dr, Small, pastor) raised 
$18,000 towards a debt of $20,000, the balance of which is to be 
immediately raised. 

THE WEST. ‘ 

—The Greek Church has about 250 adherents and 9 chape 
in San Francisco. . 

—~By request of the pastors of the Evangelical churches at 
Detroit, Dr, Pentecost will spend apotber month in that city, 





—The new Congregational church at White Rock, Huron 
Co., Mich., was dedicated Jan. 28th. The church is entirely 
paid for. 

—The annual meeting of the Michigan Woman’s State 
Board of Missions (Congregational) was held at Lansing, in 
that State, Feb. 4th and 5th. 

—A new church is in process of buliding at Greenville 
Mich., at a cost of $18,000—a very fine one forasmall city. [t 
will be dedicated early in March. The best part of the matter 
is that it will be entirely paid for whev completed, and when 
dedicated nota dollar will be asked for. 

—Park City, in Utah, has 600 inhabitants and no church or 
preacher. Miss Lawson, of Chesterfield, lil , and Miss Jewett, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., have recently collected a school of 
about ninety pupils, nearly balf of them Mormon children, 
and a Sunday-schoo! has been established. 


THE SOUTH. 


—Father Hodja, a Roman Catholic priest of Baltimore, re- 
nounced his connection with that church last week. 

—The Rt. Rev. W. H. Elder, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Natchez, has been appointed coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, with the right of succession. 


FOREIGN.. 


—The propriety of baving Sunday evening lectures on sec- 
ular subjects delivered in Edinburgh is warmly discussed in 
that city. A proposal to open the hall of the Carongate In- 
stitute for this purpose bas been defeated, mainly by the 
local clergy. 

—The 7tb of March, which will be the feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, will be observed with special services at Rome. 
The Pope will receive in solemn audience the representatives 
of universities, academies, scientific bodies, institutes, semi- 
naries, colleges, and students and professors from all parts of 
the world. 

—The Orthodox clergy in Berlin are urging on the move- 
ment in the German capital against the Jews; and the 
“Social Christian Union” arrays itself against the Semitic 
race. The Ultramontane prees is in sympathy with this 
bigotry, but the Crown Prince, who has once already ex- 
pressed bis displeasure at the agitation, has written a letter 
in which he cordemns the whole discussion. 

—Lord Penzance had before bim in the Court of Arehes 
recently letters of request from the Rishop of London for the 
institution of a new suit against the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie 
for continuing Ritualistic practices at St. Alban’s. Holborn, 
notwithstanding the sentence of three years’ suspension 
which had been pronounced against him. The object of the 
suit is to deprive Mr. Mackonochie if he persists in his diso- 
hedience. 

~The Sultan has complied with British demands and liber- 
ated the Turkish priest convicted of circulating pamphlets 
for the dissemination of Christianity, and has restored the 
papers of a missionary which were seized forthe same rea- 
son. The Turkish Government, however, declares that it 
takes its action merely out of deference to the request of 
Great Rritain. and affirms the rigbt to punish missionaries 
and priests for the propagation of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Armstrong, the Rev. Edward P., bas accepted a call from 
the Congregational Church at Killingworth, Conn. 

—Blades, the Rev. Mr., has been called to the Chestnut 
Street Congregational Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—Blakeslee, the Rev. Erastus. was recently installed pastor 
of the Second Church at Greenfield, Mass., Prof. Tucker 
preaching the sermon. 

—Borrker, the Rev. Samuel, has resigned the Congregational 
pastorate at Salem, N. H. 

—Butler, the Rev. G. 8., goes from the Congregational 
eburch of North Troy, Vt., to that at Derby in the same 
State. 

—Calkins, the Rev. Wolcott, D_D., bas been installed pastor 
of the Eliot Church at Newton, Mase. 

—De Bevoise. the Rev. G.H., of North Brookfield, Mass., 
has received a call from the Congregational Church at Leo- 
minster. 

—Eldridge, the Rev. H. W., has resigned the pastorate of 
the East Weymouth, Mass, Congregational Church. 

—Fosas. the Rev. G. A., leaves the Congregational church at 
Pawlet, Vt., to accept a pastorate at Lewis, N. Y. 

—Gamble, the Rev Joseph. of the Cincirnati Presbytery, 
has received a unanimous call from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Plattsburgb. N.Y. 

—Hough, the Rev. J. J., of Danbury, Conn., accepts a call 
to the Congregational Church at Antwerp. N. Y. 

—House the Rev. H.1.., pastor of the Fif h Avenue Baptist 
Church of Minneapolis, basr signed. a° d goes to Racine, Wis. 

—Howard. the Rev. R. R., of East Orange, N. J., accepts a 
Conerevatioral call from Rockport, Mass. 

—Hubbell, the Rev. H L.. of Amherst. Mass., bas accepted a 
call to th + pastorate of the Congregational Church in James- 
town, N.Y. 

—Joss. the Rev. A. A.,a graduate of Princeton, and until 
lately a Presbvterian minister, was ordained as deacon in the 
Episcopal Church by Bishop Whipple, at Minneapolis, Jan. 
llth. 

—Leland. the Rev. W. D., of Boston, has been ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Amherst, N. H. 

—Litch, the Rev. J. L., has accepted a Congregational call to 
Litt'eton, N. A. 

—Mills, the Rev. Charles P., has received a cal) from the 
North Congregational Church at Newburyport, Mass. 

—Murphy. the Rev. T. D., bas resigned the Congregational 
pastorate at Granby. Conn., after a serviee of fifteen years. 

—Painter, the Rev. H. K., was installed, Jan. 8th, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Mazeppa, Minn. Sermon by 
the Rev. J. Morley. of Winona. 

—Pierce, the Rev. Mr., of Minneapolis, will take charge of 
the Congregational Church at Dassel, Minn. 

—Rowley, the Rev. Charles H.. of Norwood. N. ¥., accepts a 
call to the Congregational Church at Westford, Maga. 

—Smuith, the Rev. Isaac P., has been invited by the Chatham, 
Mass., Congregational church to become fts pastor. 

—Smith, the Rev. J. P., accepts a call to the Chatham, Mass., 
Congregational Church, 

—Stewart, the Rev. 8. J., of Fitchburg. Mass., has recéived 
a call] from the Independent Congregational Church at Bans 
gor, Me. 

—Taylor, the Rev. Dr. ¥,, of Binghamton, has so much jm: 
proved in bealtb as to have engaged to supply the Congrega: 
tional Church in Norwich, N, ¥,, fora year, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


CHRIST’S CURE FOR CARE. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HRISTIANITY is a religion of great principles. 
C Jesus Christ as a teacher unfolds and illustrates 
the great laws of spiritual life, which he then leaves each 
of his disciples to apply for himself in his own peculiar 
circumstances. Nowhere is this characteristic of 
Christ’s teaching more strikingly exemplified than in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Inno part of the Sermon 
on the Mount is it more strikingly exemplified than in 
the latter part of the sixth chapter of Matthew, in 
which he prescribes for care. 

That prescription is not merely trust in a Father’s 
care. Trust enters into his prescription; but itis a 
trust which accompanies and is rooted in something 
profounder by far. You have no right to trust that a 
Father’s care will give you all you wish, nor even all 
that you have a right to wish. Christ prayed that the 
cup of the betrayal, the mob, the mock trial, the cruci- 
fixion, might be suffered to pass from him; but a Fa- 
ther’s care did not save him from them. Paul prayed 
that the thorn in his flesh might be taken away; but 
notwithstanding a Father’s care it was left to rankle 
there. Your child lies sick and near to death. You 
pray, long and earnestly, in a Gethsemane almost like 
Christ’s, that your child may be spared to you. You 
have no right to trust that he will be spared; you have 
uo promise on which to build such a trust. Hundreds 
of children have been gathered to Christ’s fold from 
the mothers’ enfolding arms; and why not yours? 
You pray in a time of national disaster that your name 
may be saved from commercial dishonor, your house 
from bankruptcy and your family from poverty. But 
you have no right to trust that the flood which sweeps 
other houses away will not rise above the threshold of 
your door. The flood has come to engulf all of earth 
that is dear in other hearts as prayerful as your own. 

The remedy for care is not primarily trust that God 
will fulfill your desires; it is different desires. It isa 
heart set on things more sacred than commercial suc- 
cess, or competence and comfort for your family, or 
even life for your child. It is singleness of desire 
that, whatever it may cost you, God’s kingdom may 
come and his will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
If the mother’s supreme desire is for the life of the 
child,.it is impossible for her to keep a quiet mind, 
however self-control may keep her unquiet mind hid 
behind a mask of tranquillity. If she has a divided 
heart, if she is in a conflict between maternal instinct 
and the higher desire that God should decide for her 
and for her child, her soul will be a battle-ground be- 
tween rest and restlessness, in which the instinct and 
the faith will alternately triumph. But if she desires 
supremely that God’s will should be done, if she would 
not decide the awful issue of life or death for her 
child if she could, if she is glad that Another has that 
responsibility and she would not share it with him, 
she will be free from care, and every faculty will be 
left unclouded and alert to do its best service to save 
the life which it is her business to save if she can. 

Be not of adivided mind, says Christ; for this is 
the correct and literal translation of the phrase ren- 
dered in the vernacular of the old English, ‘‘ take no 
thought.”? He reiterates this five times in these nine 
verses. The secret of all care is a divided mind; the 
cure for all care is a mind wholly consecrated to do 
God’s will and wholly desirous to have God’s will 
done. 

It is not too much to say that most of even religious 
people suppose that a divided mind is a necessity of 
life. A certain proportion of their time and energy 
and fortune, which latter simply represents their time 
and energy, are to be given to God, and a certain other 
proportion to providing food, fuel, raiment and shelter 
for themselves and for their families. And since most 
men live from hand to mouth, and it takes all their 
earnings to provide themselves and families with such 
food and raiment as suits them, the proportion of 
time left for God is small. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that a great deal of religious teaching has 
tended to foster and develop this division of time and 
energy into two very unequal portions. The Sabbath 
has been represented as a portion of time which God 
has reserved for himself; and by a logical deduction 
men have concluded that the other six days belong to 
them. Work for the Church has been urged upon men 
on the ground that it is work peculiarly for God; and 
the conclusion has been natural, if not inevitable, that 
work in the shop and office is and should be for self. 
Just how to make the division—how much of one’s 





Feb. 20th.—Matt. vi., 24-34. Golden Text: 1 Pet.v..7.  _ 

*The word “thought” bas, throughout, the old English 
meaning of anxiety or eolicitude. Thus Lord Bacon speaks 
of one who “ died with thought and anguish.” Compare1 
Sam. fx., 5. 





time, thought, income, should go to God, and how 
much to providing for the animal wants of one’s self 
and one’s family, is probably the most perplexing 
religious problem of all the more conscientious men 
and women. A divided mind they regard as a neces- 
sity; the only question is how to make the division. 

Now Christ is in all his teaching a radical, that is a 
root teacher; and he cuts this idea up by the root. 
Be not of a divided mind, he says; make no division ; 
give all your time, and thought, and labor, and energy, 
to serving God; you cannot serve two masters, God 
and your own animal nature; seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness and leave him to take 
care of your food, fuel, clothing and shelter. 

This is the meaning of his oft quoted and oft mis- 
understood illustrations about the birds and the flowers. 
These are not addressed as arguments for a happy-go- 
lucky, take-it-easy, shiftless, unconcerned life; as 
though men were simply swallows that cannot fly. 
They are not arguments against regular industry and 
painstaking forethought.' The birds do not sow nor 
reap, nor gather into barns; but Christ does not tell 
us we are not to sow and to harvest. The flowers toil 
not, neither do they spin; but any one who should fol- 
low the’ example of the lily in this regard would not 
find himself arrayed in the glory of the lily. 
the very birds whom Christ cites forage, though they 
do not harvest, and set an example of wise forethought 
in every recurring season. In Fall, before winter 
snows have come to hide the food of the bird, he pre- 
pares for his flight to warmer climes; in spring, when 
he returns, he plucks the feathers from his own breast 
to line the nest for the little ones whose coming love 
prophesies. The birds and the flowers each fulfill their 
allotted mission in life; they each do, in the way in 
which God has appointed, the work which God has ap- 
pointed; and God takes care of them. If we, in this 
respect following their example, are doing God’s work 
in our way and place, God will take care of us. He 
will not keep our feet from falling nor our eyes from 
tears. Not a sparrow, it is true, falleth to the ground 
without our heavenly Father seeing it. But he sees 
many a sparrow fall. All we can be sure of is this: if 
our hearts are set to do, or to suffer, his will, he will see 
to it that we are not disappointed in that. His will 
may best be served by falling feet and blinding tears; 
then we shall welcome them and rejoice in them; as 
Latimer, who rejoiced in the crackling flames because 
he was permitted by his martyrdom to light a candle 
in England which could never be put out. 

If we are perplexed by Christ’s enigmas I think we 
can generally find their elucidation in his life. If we 
want to know what he means by, “ Be not of a divided 
mind’ we shall find the answer in his example. He 
went about doing good; gave himself up wholly to the 
service of others, and left the question of food and rai- 
ment to take care of itself. When his life was threat- 
ened he went up to Jerusalem secretly; when a mob 
gathered he escaped out of their hands; but when the 
time came to serve God by dying, he went forward to 
his death with a perfect and invincible calmness. He 
knew sorrow; he was familiarly acquainted with grief; 
but he knew nothing of care; he never worried ; not be- 
cause, as the scornful Pharisees imagined, ‘‘ he trusted 
in God that he would deliver him,” but because he only 
desired to do God’s will; whether that could best be 
done by service or suffering, whether by life or death, 
was as it should please God, not as it might chance to 
be pleasing and comfortable to himself. 

It is perfectly clear that this complete consecration 
to God is a complete cure for care. Very few 
Christians will take it. Very few Christians choose 
to merge their will so entirely and absolutely in 
God’s will that the prayer of their life will be, Not 
my will, but thine, be done. They will prefer to go 
on through life half Christian, half pagan—half serv- 
ing God, half taking care of themselves; and therefore 
whenever their lower interests, their ease and comfort 
and animal enjoyment, are imperiled, they will be more 
or less anxious and careworn and perplexed. But the 
few Christians who take Christ exactly at his word, 
and give themselves wholly up to serving God by 
serving their fellow men, will find in so doing a per- 
fect exemption from the cares of life. I do not here 
discuss the question whether it is practicable for men 
ordinarily to act upon this principle; I simply endeavor 
to expoundit. Yet I believe that, like all the principles 
which Christ propounded, it is eminently practical ; that 
it is the easiest and the pleasantest principle for every 
man to live by. It is not merely applicable toa few 
exceptional men—men of great crises and grand op- 
portunities. Itis equally applicable to the lowliest 
and the humblest. It is given to some few men to 
render a service to the world of humanity; they are 





? Christ exercised forethought bimeelf and commended it in 
others (Matt. xiv., 7; John xli., 6; xtii., 28), and his teaching 
and example in this respect are in agreement with other pre- 
cepts in the Bible. Gen. xli., 33-36; Eph. iv., 28; 1 Tim. v., 8: 
Prov. vi.,6: with Prov. xxil., 3. - 
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historic: to more, to serve their own day and nation ; 
to a still larger number to be of service to their own 
State or county, or village community; to the great 
majority of men it is work enough to rear and train 
a family of children, provide for their bodies, choose 
for them wise teachers and personally guide and train 
their moral natures; but, whether the man’s sphere is 
the globe or his own household, the principle is the 
same; in the large field as in the small he who lives 
as Christ, only to do good to others—whether by feed- 
ing them, as farmer and miller and baker, or clothing 
them, as cotton-planter or wool-grower or manufacturer, 
or healing them, as doctor or nurse, or teaching the, 
as author or editor or instructor, or ministering to their 
higher moral spiritual nature, as mother or pastor— 
and who taking his parish, large or small, serves it 
faithfully and well and leaves God to manage the 
wages question, may not ‘‘ get on” as well as his more 
secular neighbor, but at all events he will not be 
troubled with worry or cares. 

This principle, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,” is a blessed one to live by; a great 
solvent of perplexities and doubts. A great many 
young men are asking, ‘‘ Into what profession or avo- 
cation shall I enter?” This text replies to them: 
“Take that avocation in which you can do the greatest 
service to God and your fellow men, no matter what 
the pay may be; leave that to God.” When Moses 
chose to identify himself with the enslaved Israelites ; 
when Garrison so consecrated himself to the cause of 
the Negro that on his arrival in England his abolition 
friends there were surprised to find him a white man; 
when Morse braved hunger and privation that he might 
pursue his investigations into electricity and realize his 
dream of the telegraph, none of them foresaw what 
the result would be in their future lives in honor, in 
influence, and, in Morse’s case, in wealth. They lived 
to give, not to get. In very different ways they sought 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
left God to take care of the bread and butter problem. 

This principle equally solves the problem of where 
and how one shall carry on his work—viz., where and 
how he can do most efficiently for others. I see by 
religious papers that in the vicinity of St. Louis there 
are vacant parishes and no unemployed ministers, while 
in the vicinity of Boston there are scores of unemployed 
ministers and no vacant parishes. Perhaps the unem- 
ployed ministers of Massachusetts are staying in the 
center of culture because they think they can do more 
for Christ there than in the rough places of the West 
and the South; I have no right to judge; if so, there 
are scores of exceptions in the vicinity of Boston to the 
general truth that any man who is willing to serve God 
in any way and in any place which God’s providence 
indicates, and take any wages which God chooses to 
give him, can find some work to do for God. 

And it solves the problem of how to work aswell as 
the problem of what and where. If a preacher must 
consider the question what effect his sermon is going 
to have upon his pew rents and therefore upon his 
salary, if the editor of a paper must ponder the prob- 
lem how this or that editorial is going to affect the 
subscription list and therefore his food and raiment, 
he has before him endless perplexities that never can 
be solved. If he can say, ‘‘I have only to consider what 
is the truth which will make my congregation or my 
readers wiser and better men; what is the truth which 
in the present state of the community and of the nation 
needs to be told; and that truth I am to tell, irrespect- 
ive of pew reuts and subscription lists,’ he has still 
before him, oftentimes, great problems that require 
great pondering, but none that bring worry and fret 
and vexation of soul. 

The cure for care is often supposed to be a childlike 
trust in God, a confidence that he will give us what 
we want. This is a mistake; he does not give us what 
we think we want. The true cure for care is a spirit 
of supreme allegiance to God; the spirit that has but 
one want, the want to do His will and accomplish His 
service. Consecration is Christ’s cure for care. 





PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRrarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Loving the Heavenly Father 
who cares for us. 

ist. To talk about the care of pet birds. 

Let the teacher request all of the children who have 
pet birds to raise their hands. Call upon each one to 
mention the kind, and then ask them to tell what they 
do totake care ofthem. They will mention the giving 
of seed, water, apple, etc. 

2d. To talk about God feeding the fowls of the air 
and little children. 

Call for names of birds that people do not keep in 
in their homes as pets. Let the teacher say, I wonder 
if they are little farmers that plant their own seeds’ 
The children will probably say that they do vot plant 
seeds, but they take the seeds the farmers have planted. 
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Inquire what else they eat. Ask ifthey think the birds 
are little robbers; then read Matt. xi., 26, to show that 
they have a right to take what they need to eat, for so 
God feeds them. 

Draw on the blackboard a picture of a sparrow large 
enough to print in it the Golden Text, ‘“He careth for 
you.” Ask the class to read in concert. 

Tell the story of two little children, four and six 
years of age, living in a garret, left alone during the 
day while their aunty goes out to work: visitor 
comes, is surprised, asks who takes care of them; 
answer, ‘‘God takes care of us; aunty says we are 
God’s sparrows.” All little children are God’s spar- 
rows; ask how God gives them their food. 

3d. To talk about God clothing the flowers of the field, 
and little children. 

Let. the teacher show a flower—a lily or a fuchsia, if 
possible ; ‘‘ pretend” that it is a person; hold it down, 
the children will quickly point out the feet, head, cloak 
and dress (the stamens, receptacle, calyx and corolla). 
Show to the class, or talk to them about the beauty of 
a flower as seen through a microscope. Observe that 
the flowers have no hands; then they can not make 
their own cloaks and dresses. ‘Ask who does it for 
them; read what the Bible says about the beauty of 
their clothes, and who makes them, Matt. vi., 28. Ask 
the children who clothes them. Some children when 
questioned answered as follows: Our mothers. Where 
did your mothers get them? From the storekeeper. 
Where did the storekeeper get the cloth? From the 
weaver. Where did the weaver get his thread for 
making the cloth? From the cotton, from the flax, 
from the sheep. Who made the cotton and flax grow 
out of the ground? God. Who made the wool grow 
on the sheep? God. And so God clothes us. 

4th. The heavenly Father who feeds and clothes little 
children expects them to serve him. 

Let the teacher tmpress this thought by teaching 
faithfully Matt. vi., 33. Put this practical question. 
Are you all obeying the heavenly Father who cares for 
you? 








Correspondence. 


THE GREAT HEREAFTER. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

In The Christian Union for Jan. 7th, under the caption, 
‘“‘Thoughts for Silent Hours,’’ Mr. Beecher asks: ‘* Who 
has not, in the sober and serious thoughts of reflective and 
meditating hours, Jonged to know how he shall appear in 
Zion before God?"—that is (as the remainder of the para- 
graph shows), how he will appear and how he will find 
things in the great hereafter. 

Now I would like to say (if you will permit me), that the 
writer in the opinion here expressed is altogether mis- 
taken. A very full and explicit revelation of life beyond 
the grave has been mercifully vouchsafed, and one which 
has given unspeakable comfort to thousands of earnest 
and inquiring minds. Emanuel Swedenborg (through 
whom the Lord was pleased to make this great revelation) 
claims to have been intromitted into the spiritual world 
through the opening of his spiritual senses, and to have 
enjoyed open intercourse with the denizens of that world 
for a period of nearly thirty years. And he has recorded, 
by divine direction, very minutely what he heard and saw 
in that world, “in the hope,” he says, ‘‘ that ignorance 
{concerning the hereafter] may thus be enlightened and 
incredulity dissipated.” Truly a startling claim! But is 
it so startling, or so certainly unfounded, as to justify us 
in rejecting it without examiuation? I think not. 

To note here a few of the considerations that have, and 
ought to have, weight in the argument: 

1. We bave the testimony of many unimpeachable wit- 
nesses to Swedenborg’s liberal culture, varied acquire- 
ments, and rare truthfulness, sincerity, uprightness, and 
perfect honesty of character. One of his cotemporaries 
says: ‘‘ He was of such a nature that he could impose on 
noone. He always spoke the truth in every little matter, 
and would not have made any evasion though his life had 
been at stake.” And with this agrees the general verdict 
of all who knew him. 

2. His pneumatology is reasonable as well as Scriptural. 
It is seen, on careful examination, to be in strict accord- 
ance with—nay, to build itself impregnably upon—the 
known laws and constitution of the humansoul. It teaches 
just what we might reasonably expect to find in a realm 
that is homogeneous with the soul itself. His spiritual 
world (including both the upper and the nether realms) is 
but the normal result—the unobstructed outworking—of 
the soul’s own laws, when released by the death of the 
body from the limitations of time and space. Then the 
manner in which he says he was intromitted into that 
world is perfectly rational; and at the same time it throws 
a flood of light on several passages of Scripture, and ren- 
ders easy of interpretation, and instructive too, the phe- 
nomena there recorded. Indeed, his is the only rational 
explanation of the angelophanies recorded in the Bible, 
or of the modus operandi of spirit seeing, that I 
have ever met with. Then the heaven he has told us of is 
a perfectly human heaven—human in all its thoughts, feel- 
ings, arrangements and activities—precisely such a heaven 
48 regenerate human souls would instinctively seek, and 
only such as they could be content and supremely happy 
in—judging from what we believe and know to constitute 








the highest human bliss. And his hell is (as it should be) 
alike inhuman—for it is the opposite of heaven. 

3. Might not a revelation of the hereafter be reasonably 
expected, sooner or later? Why not? If we continue to 
live in the spiritual world after the body dies, it is not 
difficult to believe that within this outward, material vest- 
ure there is a spiritual and immortal body endowed with 
senses of transcendent acuteness waiting to be opened— 
precisely as Swedenborg declares. Nor is it, I think, less 
reasonable to expect that, in the progress of knowledge 
and the fuller unfolding of the grand capabilities of the 
human soul, some such revelation of the condition of things 
in the great hereafter as that claimed to have been made 
through him would be mercifully vouchsafed. 

4. And not only is the alleged revelation altogether rea- 
sonable—commending itself to both head and heart—but 
it has brought such support and comfort as nothing else 
could give to thousands of believers from whose fond em- 
brace some loved ones have been snatched away by death. 
To those who intelligently accept it the future life is no 
longer doubtful, the spiritual world no longer vague and 
shadowy, but as real, yea, more real than this world of 
matter. They have clear and definite conceptions of that 
world, and can, in imagination, follow their dear departed 
to their heavenly homes, and contemplate their beautiful 
surroundings and blissful activities there as easily and dis- 
tinctly as they could if they had removed to some new 
region on the earth which others bad visited and written 
about. If the revelation were but the offspring of a lively 
or diseased imagination could it minister such consolation 
to the bereaved? As reasonably might we expect to gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 

5. Besides—and this should commend it more tban all 
else to the thoughtful consideration of Christian teachers-— 
this revelation of the great hereafter is most beneficent 
in its practical tendency. I mean its tendency to elevate 
and improve the believer’s character. It shows us the in- 
timate organic connection between the two worlds and 
enables us (if we will but look at our dominant thoughts 
and motives) to see with what class of spirits we are in- 
timately associated. It enlarges (such, certainly, is its 
tendency) our ideas of the moral universe and quickens 
our noblest aspirations. It exalts our conception of the 
divine character and attributes, as well as of the dignity, 
possibilities and true glory of man. It tends to make the 
believer more humble, trustful and Christ-like in feeling 
and disposition—more sincere, upright and faithful—a 
wiser, better and more useful inhabitant of earth. It gives 
increased distinctness to his ideas of, and increased strength 
to his longing for, heaven; while it makes the heavenward 
path more plain and sure, and adds to the horror and 
strengthens thedread of hell by leaving the honest inquirer 
in no doubt as to its terrible reality, or as to what and where 
are its consuming fires. Surely it is not the tendency of 
error or of mere human imaginings, however brilliant, 
to produce such results. Of course I do not mean that 
these results invariably follow the acceptance of this reve- 
lation of the hereafter; but [ do mean that it has a strong 
tendency to produce them. 

It is hardly necessary (though it may not be out of 
place) to add, that what I have here said is written solely 
in the interests of truth, and not of any sect or religious 
organization—for I do not belong to any. Whatever 
there is in Swedenborg that is good and true and useful 
is meant for all who can receive and appropriate it. 
And if its acceptance makes the receiver (as it should) a 
wiser and a better man—if it improves the character, exalts 
the aims, quickens the devotion and iutensifies the brotherly 
love of minister and layman—it surely ought not to array 
prejudice against him, or disturb his present ecclesiastical 
relations; and the time (if I rightly read the signs) is not 
far distant when I am confident it wil] not. 


be B. F. BARRETT. 
GERMANTOWN, Jan. 13, 1880. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO THOSE WHO PRAY 
FOR COLLEGES. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

At Harvard four Professors devote their whole time to 
philosophic instruction. This ample provision implies that 
a large number of students make specialties of these stud- 
ies. And this is the fact. Thecourses cover a wide field. 
They embrace German, French and English philosophies 
of all types and a thorough canvass of the philosophy of 
evolution. 

In cases like this it might be asked: What are the moral 
effects on the mind of the student ? 

I will mention three, which seem to me very encourag- 
ing: First, there isan increase of seriousness. It is delight- 
fully surprising to find how general this effect is among 
those who are intellectually qualified for these studies. 

The difficulties which crowd in upon the young student— 
threatening his peace, and the very existence of the relig- 
ious beliefs which till then he knew not had such a hold 
upon his nature—awaken a sense of danger, individuality, 
struggle, in many cases passing into deep moral earnest- 
ness. 

The study of evolution in its extreme form has, to my 
knowledge, brought many students, for the first time, face 
to face with the reality and mystery of human life and 
developed a seriousness most favorable to the reception 
of Christian truth. Secondly, the inquisitive spirit comes to 
take the place of the dogmatic. Students who have been 
accustomed to hear their honored pastors preach and their 
parents talk as if religious truth did not admit of a doubt 
are indeed startled to find in their text-books of philos- 
opby doctrines, well reasoned, which subvert all religion 
except that of submission te blind Fate. But inquirv and 
search for the truth areawakened, and although, when the 
year isended, the result may not always bea clear case 





for religion, it very often does result in a disposition to 
hear and learn about religion. 

Students come to these studies as close and self-contained 
as rosebuds; but the hard process eften unfolds them until 
they are like the rose blown, with its petals stretched forth 
to catch the dews of heaven. 

A third and frequent effect is moral hunger. How quick 
young men in such studies often are to detect the spiritual 
man, the man who can meettheir soul-hunger. The moral 
force of Phillips Brooks is mentioned ten times where the 
other qualities which go to make up his rushing eloquence 
are once. The calm, spiritual expositions of Dr. Peabody 
are preferred to many a showy orator. Oh, Christian 
people, you who are much in prayer for the youth in 
colleges, take heart and pray on. The spirit of Christ is 
working where his name is seldom mentioned, and in 
many hearts who are examining what the scientist and 
philosopher of to-day have to offer human souls there is a 
cry, which, if interpreted, would be, ‘‘ Lord, what must I 
do to be saved?’ Gero. A. Gorpon. 


“ABLE TO DO.” 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

I wAS interested in your article under this heading in 
The Christian Union of January 28th. But allow me to 
suggest that I think you, with multitudes of others, have 
misquoted Paul's words in Eph. iii., 20, by inserting ‘‘can” 
before ‘‘ask or think.’’ Paul was not referring to what 
we can or cannot ask or think, but to what we actually do 
ask or think. His design was to stimulate Christians to 
higher aspirations and to bolder and more enlarged pray- 
ing, and expectation of divine blessings. As if he had 
said: “‘ You unduly limit God in your thoughts and pray- 
ers. You have never yet tested his ability and willingness 
to bless. Seek greater things from him, for he is able to 
far exceed all that you ever yet have asked or thought.” 
I have often felt, when I have heard this wonderful passage 
quoted with a “can” thrust in where Paul did not put it, 
as if the grand point of the apostle was lost. I timidly 
suggest this to editors so learned as those of the Union, 
and one of whom is even a professed commentator! 

And while writing allow me a word in regard to your 
question in the same issue of the Union, on page 76, 
as to the reason why eight Congregational, five Metho- 
dist and three Baptist ministers have applied for Holy 
Orders in the Episcopal Church during the past year. You 
say ‘‘ What does this mean? A desire for either greater 
liberty of thought, or for a better system of organization, 
or for a larger element of worship in our churches?’ 

In my judgment, and as the result of my observation, 
while these reasons, one or all, operate in some cases, there 
are yet others which are more influential with the majori- 
ty. It is well known that in the non-liturgical denomina- 
tions the tax on the time and mental powers of the minis- 
ters is far greater than in the Episcopal. Not only is more 
made of the sermon, especially with Congregationalists, 
but the extempore prayers on the Sabbath, the conduct of 
prayer meetings and funerals, and other duties, are a great 
and constant dreft on the intellect, so that the ministry 
is a far more laborious calling. There is a certain class of 
men, too, whose natural taste and whose habits consciously 
unfit them for the work devolved upon ministers of other 
denominations, and who feel more at ease among Episco- 
palians. And, beyond all, perhaps, there is another reason 
that operates to cause the change alluded to, and that is 
the exclusive pretensions of Episcopacy as the only divine- 
ly authorized system of cburchorder. Ihave known many 
persons to join the Baptists because, they said, other de- 
nominations admit that immersion is one form of baptism, 
and therefore it is safe; whereas if Baptists are right no 
others are baptized but themselves; therefore I will adopt 
the safe mode! And so in regard tothe ministry. The 
argument is: ‘‘ All admit the Episcopal order to be an 
authorized one, but if those are right who advocate it as 
the only one that is divinely appointed then ali other so- 
called ministers are unordained; therefore I will get into 
the ‘succession’ through Episcopal ordination, and I shall 
be sure to be right!’’ They go, as many others go still 
further—from the Episcopal into the Roman Catholic 
Church. J.C. H. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Meh. 4, 1880. 

A CORRECTION. 
Editors Christian Union : 

In your issue of January 14th you report the gift of 
the late Leonard Case, for the endowment of the Case 
School of Applied Science, as amounting to $250,000. The 
gift according to the estimation of our best real estate 
dealers amounts to $1,065,000 at the present low price of 
real estate. The City Hall building alone, which is included 
in the gift, is valued at more than the $250,000, having been 
built within the last three years at a cost of $280,000 or 
thereabout. Please make the correction and much oblige. 

Yours, etc., W. H. PoLuemus. 








-The Christian Union’s series of articles on reading, 
now publishing, excellently covers the ground. Be- 
sides contributions from Mr. M. F. Sweetser, editor of 
the Osgood guides, who as a traveller tells what people 
do read, and from Mr. F. B. Perkins, who suggests 
what people ought to read, Joseph Cook, Edward Everett 
Hale and Edward Eggleston are to give information as 
to how to read to advantage; Mr. Beecher may add 
some counsels respecting books, and *‘ Laicus ” (Rev. 
Lyman Abbott) a letter or two on how to form them 
into a well-arranged library. In connection with these 
articles a list of books carefully selected by the editors 
for the family library is promised.—[Literary News, 
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Books and Authors. 


DR. MILEY ON THE ATONEMENT.! 

This book will probably find its place as the most 
notable contribution of Arminian theology to the dis- 
cussion of the Atonement which has been made in 
this generation on either side of the Atlantic. The 
term, ‘‘ Arminian,’’ we use in its broad sense. It is 
worthy of study if only as a specimen of polemics— 
vigorous in both the attack and defense, seeking for a 
merciless logic and following it to the utmost, delight- 
fully keen in its analysis, simple, terse and lucid in its 
style. The finish of its style is that of solid material ; 
it is singularly free from the vice of ornament. Speak- 
ing generally, leaving out of view two or three faulty 
phrases whose recurrence shows a habit, we know no 
diction more felicitous than that of this author for the 
controversial presentation of a grave theme. The 
arrangement would have almost equal excellence did it 
not involve elaborate restatements of certain principles 
in their varying aspects under successive heads. 

The spirit of the treatise is, with all its vigor, kind ; 
and we judge that fairness to opponents was at least 
a distinct intention in the author’s mind. In the table 
of contents the minor headings, which are very pu- 
merous, are so condensed as to seem opaque; their 
meaning is not easily caught. The index, however, is 
adequately clear and full. The title, so often a stum- 
bling stone at the threshold, is here a success; ‘‘ The 
Atonement Jn Christ,’—not the mechanical by, or of, 
or through, but the vital and dynamic Jn. It suggests 
that the writer is about to show us the Atonement not 
as mainly an expedient of administration, an event or 
a process in Providence—though it be all these; the 
Atonement, not first of all in its relations and bearings, 
though these be edifying and needful for our thought ; 
but first of all, and as dominant in all its aspects, the 
Atonement as it stands in holy Scripture, a constituent 
and an essentialin the Person of the Son of God, who 
is ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” The 
suggestion of the title is not entirely falsified by the 
book, whose many luminous points show that the 
author is not unaware of the transcendent light which 
his theme needs not to borrow from earth or heaven. 

Still the treatment is not equal to the title. The defect 
we ascribe not to the fact that the Atonement is here 
handled as a theory, for that is the defect common to 
theology; nor altogether to the fact that the Atone- 
ment is here presented in its relative rather than its 
essential form, for if we are to shut our theologians 
away from theories that are framed mainly out of the 
relations in which a truth stands, and are to insist 
that they shall give us no theory which does not exalt 
the essential fact above its relative forms, we shall 
be in danger of abbreviating their statements down 
to the standard of Holy Scripture, and of remand- 
ing the Church to the utterances of Christ and the 
Apostles—a thing greatly to be deprecated in the 
interest of theories. The defect in this work, which 
we find not so much in its demolition of all the- 
ories but one as in its advocacy of that one—the 
‘* Government theory”—we humbly judge to be its set- 
ting up a theory of the Atonement chiefly according to 
its relations to the Divine Government as though these 
relations were sufficient to decide its nature. That the 
Atonement is perfectly adjusted in a sphere of law is 
not to be denied: what we deny is that this rectoral 
adjustment is to be taken as its dominant character- 
istic, supplying the final test of all theories on this 
great theme. It is noticeable that our author does not 
fail to follow into other spheres than the Governmental 
the various theories which he combats, and there to 
pierce them with keen and masterly analysis; in the 
advocacy of his own theory he makes many felicitous 
excursions into the other spheres in which the Bible 
shows the Atonement as adjusted—the sphere of moral 
influence on the sentiments, of the demands of human 
conscience, of the Divine personal holiness to which 
sin is infinitely loathsome, of the revelation of eternal 
truth, of sanctification through that truth revealed. 

He is no narrow thinker, but moves in these various 
realms of Atonement as one that knows the ways 
therein. Indeed his strongest arguments for his favor- 
ite Government theory will be found liable, if pressed 
by as subtle an antagonist, to carry his theory over 
into that theory of moral influence to which he refuses 
a place as giving account of any proper Atonement. 
Our friends who cling to the strict ‘‘satisfaction view” 
have not been slow to stigmatize that of Grotius in all 
its forms, of which the ‘‘Government view” is the 
prominent modern representative, as only a theory of 
‘*moral influence” disguised from its own conscious- 
ness under terms of legal satisfaction and govern- 
mental expediency. This book, which gives a clear and, 
to us, convincing arraignment of the strict ‘‘ satisfac- 

1 The Atonement In Christ. By John Miley, D D., Professor 

{ Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. 
New York, Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati, Hitchcock & Wal- 
den, 








tion view,” exposes the theory which it advocates to 
this charge from the other side. We think, therefore, 
that the advocacy is defective; we doubt whether all 
the eminent exponents of this view would trust to 
this method. We cannot refrain from expressing the 
opinion that, on a theme so grand, profound, far- 
reaching, as the Atonement in the Son of God, a de- 
bater who adopts one of—let us say—sixteen historical 
theories (and of possibly how many more we cannot 
say) must be cautious about excursions of observation 
among the various systems. Like the charge of the 
Light Brigade, they may be magnificent, inspiring, in- 
structive, edifying, but ‘‘they are not war.” Let him 
attack largely all the other theories; he will have suc- 
cess in that direction, for there is not one that cannot 
be shown to fall sadly below the grandeur and off from 
the truth of the great fact with which they all deal; 
but, as to his own view, his briefest statement will be 
his safest. If he enlarge on that with any fervor or 
breadth he will be liable to involve with it from one to 
a dozen of the others which he stoutly denies—so be- 
coming edifying and charitable at the expense of his 
theory. 

This respected author, conceding the truth which 
the ‘‘moral influence view’’ upholds, denies that it 
gives an adequate account of the Atonement; and we 
think that he proves his point. His attack on the 
‘* satisfaction view ” is, we think, logically and Script- 
urally successful in showing it to be not only inade- 
quate but distorted. Acknowledging the excellence of 
his spirit, and the undeniable value of his treatise as 
an addition to the best literature in this department of 
theology, we protest against any theory which finds 
either the deepest necessity or the highest characteris- 
tics of the Atonement in its adjustment to a sphere of 
law or government. It is adjusted to law, as to all the 
other indispensable elements in the case, because it is 
adjusted to God, in whose Being the Atonement was 
from the beginning, in the person of him who is ‘‘the 
Lamb slain from before the foundation of the world.” 
Nearly all—not quite all—the theories of it which have 
been held by the believing church may in guarded 
statemeats be accepted as helpful glimpses of the great 
divine fact; truly they are ‘‘ views” of it. No one of 
them is to be exalted as the theory of this transcendent 
divine self-sacrifice, lest it belittle the great theme 
and lead men’s thoughts into extra-Scriptural if not 
un-Scriptural notions of the redemption in ‘“‘the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot, who verily was foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world, but was manifest in these last times 
for us who by him do believe in God.” 


A Few CHILDREN’s Booxs.—Distinction of person ex- 
tends even to books, and plainly dressed ones have to stand 
aside at the noliday season while the gayly attired and 
ornamented receive our attention. And now we must 
pass these slighted ones over with a brief mention. A 
very pretty story is Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), by Miss Warner, in which a family of 
children prepare a simple winter garden in the house and 
set out bulbs for out-door blooming, and thereby gain and 
give much information and pleasure.——In Nellie’s New 
Year (Am. Tract Soc.) Mr. E. A. Rand tells one of his 
temperance stories in an unusually pleasant way.— The 
Signal Flag (ib.) ingeniously strings some very excellent 
short stories on the thread of a longer one; the whole ad- 
mirably adapted for bright boys and girls who are active, 
mischievous, but teachable.——Three companion volumes 
in a neat box are The Stony Road, Jem the Uobbler, Getting 
the Better of It, by H. U. (ib.) They are written to teach 
temperance, the first being one continued story of a way 
made stony by want of thrift and seriousness, the other 
two volumes a collection of short stories written for tem- 
perance’ sake. The scenes are laid in England.—Fifine, 
by L. S. Houghton (ib.), is a pretty French story giving 
some idea of the Paris Workmen's Mission. Fitine, a 
dancing girl, lives in a traveling show wagon, and is a 
charming character as she grows into a better life through 
the Mission’s help.——Brant and Red Jacket. By Edward 
Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) Inso far as a true history of any men or people can 
be written by their enemies and then collated and con- 
densed by the descendants of those enemies this is un- 
doubtedly a trust worthy account of those most remarkable 
men and their people and times. Somewhere, sometime, 
shall we be confronted with all that the Indian might tell 
of treachery, lust, rapine, malice and revenge on the part 
of his superiors? God shield us from the hearing. This vol- 
ume is written ina more sprightly manner than, its predeces- 
sor in the series, ‘‘ Pocahontas,” and gives more fully some 
of the romantic and thrilling incidents of the encounters of 
white men and women with their Indian foes. For the 
young—to whose use it is especially commended—it would 
have been more valuable if Mr. Eggleston could have 
‘“* pointed the moral’ alittle more. It is a history almost 
without comment. For instance, chapter 42 describes an 
Indian game of ball without so much as mentioning that 
it is the game of ‘lacrosse,’ so very popular in Canada 
and not unknown in *‘ the States.”.——-Women Worth Em- 
ulating. By Clara L. Balfour (Am. Tract Soc.). This lit- 
tle book, containing very brief sketches of Mrs. Somerville, 
Charlotte Elliott, Caroline Herschel, Elizabeth Smith, 
Amelia Opie, the Duchess of Gordon and the Misses Tay- 
lor, can searcely fail to arouse some noble aspirations in 





the minds of young girls, and perhaps it might give direc- 
tion to dormant talent. 

Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By Sir George 
W. Cox and Eustace Hinton Jones. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
This beautiful volume is a mine of pure poetry out of which 
the poets for generations have dug ores which they have 
fashioned according to their time and talents. Our popu- 
lar fables, our nursery tales, our romances date back to the 
Middle Ages, when the poetic instinct was strong and unfet- 
tered by scientific discovery, when the imagination was 
plastic and when the popular credulity fed upon and fos- 
tered stories of the marvelous and tales of the impossible. 
The age which produced the ‘‘ Amadis de Gaul,” with its 
endless verses, the interminable ‘‘ Romance of the Rose,” 
and the legends out of which Ariosto wove his narratives 
was appalled neither by length nor improbability. Much 
of our later literature and art can only be understood by 
reference to these romances, and the authors of this volume 
have dozfe a good service to English literature in making so 
judicious a selection. A glance at the table of contents 
reveals the store of imaginative riches between these 
covers. Here are the legends of Arthur’s court to which 
Tennyson has given such exquisite forms, the old English 
stories of Beowulf, Havelok, and Guy of Warwick, the 
Nibelungen tales which Wagner has set to music in the 
latest and grandest of his compositi ms, the fables of the 
Norse and the stirring narrative of Roland's adventures. 
These are the materials out of which poetry is fashioned, 
and as the products of the most poetic ages they possess 
a permanent value and interest. They have those charms 
of style which come from downright earnestness, perfect 
sincerity and the simplicity of a faith that neither questions 
nor reflects. They are better, a thousand times, for young 
readers than most of the stories which are written for 
them. 

The Younger Edda. By Rasmus B. Anderson. (Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co). Professor Anderson has already laid 
the English reading public under obligations by his work 
in bringing the stories of Norse mythology into our language 
in very compact and readable form, and he was eminently 
fitted for the preparation of the work in hand. The 
‘“ Younger Edda”’ is supposed to have been compiled in 
the fourteenth century by Snorre Sturteson, and is the 
New Testament of the Norse mythology. The feats of 
Thor and Loke, the life and death of Kalder, the stories of 
the Norse heaven and hell, the tree Igdrasil, the final 
struggle of the gods and the giants, and, last of all, the twi- 
light of the gods which Wagner has interpreted in his 
noble operas, are all set forth in detail in the stories 
which make up this collection. “foreword” and the 
“fooling Gylfe,” the first two portions of the *‘ Younger 
Edda,” recite the facts of the creation, and are the best 
accounts we have of the fancies of our Norse ancestors in 
regard to these events. Then follows ‘‘ Bragges Talk,” 
which includes many of the most striking Norse Myths. 
The increasing interest in these stories is an evidence that 
Prof. Anderson’s work has pot been in vain, and his burn- 
ing enthusiasm for his ancestral mythology and his faith 
that the germs of poetry are to be found as richly in it as 
in the older mythologies wiil do much to win people to his 
way of thinking. ; 

A Short History of German Literature. By Prof. James 
K. Hosmer. (St. Louis. G.J. Jones &Co.) This is an en 
tertaining.book and will serve as a good introduction to 
the study of German literature, but as a historical survey 
of that literature it has some objectionable features. It is 
quite as much a book of travel as a history, and while the 
surrender of so much space to descriptions of towns and 
journeys may not detract from it; interest it is certainly 
apart from the purpose of the work. Prof. Hosmer’s en- 
thusiasm for German letters is an admirable element, but 
it needs direction. Its best expression would have taken 
the form of compact and suggestive studies of literary 
men and their works, instead of throwing over their sur- 
roundings a glow so pervasive and intense as to withdraw 
attention from the characters themselves. 

The Chemistry of Common Life. By the late James F. 
W. Johnston. Revised and brought down to the present 
time by Arthur Herbert Church. (D. Appleton & Co.) It 
is pleasant to record the success of thi book, which has 
steadily maintained its pre-eminence in the popular scien- 
tific literature of the day for the last quarter of a century. 
This revised edition will be welcomed by its old friends 
and make many uew ones. As a concise and compreben- 
sive statement of the chemistry which enters into daily 
life in such various and numberless ways Mr. Johnston’s 
book cannot be too bighly commended, and a reading of it 
would add greatly to the intelligence and efficiency of 
housekeepers. 

The English Language, and Its Early Literature. By J. 
H. Gilmore. (D. Appleton & Co.) This is a rapid survey 
of early English literature, covering what is generally 
known as the Anglo-Saxon period. It is putin the form 
of questions and answers, and brings the record down to 
the time of Chaucer and Longland. It seems to be the 
fruit of considerable study and good literary scholarsbip, 
and is written in a clear and entertaining style. To those 
who desire a guide in the examination of this furmative 
period of our literary history it will be a very useful book, 

Great Lights in Sculpture and Painting. By 8, D. Do- 
remus. (D. Appleton & Co.) This book covers the whole 
period of art development, from the age of Greek sculpt- 
ure to the days of Thorwaldsen. 1t givesa brief history of 
the great works of the Greek period, in sculpture and in 
painting. It depicts the rise of art in Italy and furnishes 
a sketch of the leading artists. Flemish, Dutch, Spanish 
and French paintings are not neglected, and eyen the En- 
glish school is included. Although in no sense an original 
book, it will serve as a good handbook, 
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SYMBOLS. 


By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 
UST a slender shaft and a touch of blue 
Is all that I have for my window's view ; 
Nothing but that, yet so much to me 
Who never can more of the great world see; 
Over the roofs of the houses high 
Is the point of a spire, a patch of sky. 


e 


There is human living and loving sweet 
In those houses standing across the street; 
Quick steps and glad voices blithely go 

In their various ways on the walk below; 
Yet here, where crippled alone I lie, 

I can see but the spire and patch of sky. 


I try not to let my soul complain 

That the old life cannot be mine again ; 

I know that in love has the dear Lord sent 
The loneliness, weakness and banishment; 
Yet at times the heart will rebel and cry 
For more than the spire and patch of sky. 


But a type of the freedom, joy and peace 
Prepared for the spirit when life shall cease 
Is that gleam of blue o’er the houses tall, 

A sign of the heaven that waits for all; 
And none can so grateful be as I 

For the pointing spire and patch of sky. 


'OOKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 


By JULIET CORSON, 


~ 


Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 

TENTH ARTICLE. 

AND NUTRITIVE VALUE 
DISHES. 

7 ie have already spoken of the value of combina- 

\ tion dishes of meat and vegetables or cereals, 


ECONOMIC OF COMBINATION 





but this is a question which will bear repetition; and | 


it is one so worthy of the carefal consideration of our 
house-mothers that we trust we shall find our readers’ 
interest in it equal to our own. 

Nearly all national dishes are examples of the fact 
that a mixed diet is the one most conducive to health, 
and in countries where food is scarce and high-priced 
the national dish takes the form of a stew, or thick 
soup, the ingredients of which accord with local pro- 
ductions. We have had occasion to attempt the re- 
production of many of these dishes in the Cooking 
School, and have found them so palatable, as well as 
economical, that we are glad to give them to the read- 
ers of The Christian Union. 


RICE. 


In the sixth article of the present series we gave re- | 


ceipts for preparing various Oriental dishes of rice 
combined with dried peas or lentils and meat, poultry 
or fish; some of the rice dishes of Southern Europe 
were also specified, so that ample directions will be 
found there for cooking that important article of food. 
INDIAN CORN. 

Equal in importance to rice is maize, or Indian corn; 
it grows freely and it is popular food in North and 
South America, Southern Europe, Africa, the Pacific 
Islands, and in the East and West Indies. It is in 
\merica that it finds its chief use in an unripe state as 
well From the corn-dodger and 
Johnny-cake of the Southern States to the hominy of 
the West and the hasty-pudding of New England every 
form of the dried corn has its local preference; but 
from the South we gain the greatest variety of methods 
for using it while green. We give further on directions 
for making some excellent Southern green corn dishes. 


as a bread-corn. 


MEXICAN TORTILLAS AND FRIJOLES. 

In Mexico the popular fortillas are prepared accord- 
ing to methods of great antiquity. The dried corn is 
boiled with a little alkali until it is soft enough to 
pound it to paste; it is then kneaded into thin cakes 
and baked on a kot plate, or griddle. Another method 
of making ¢forfi/ilas is to pound the dried corn to a 
smooth meal, mix it with an equal quantity of wheat- 
flour and enough water to make a thick paste; lumps 
of this paste are flattened and patted between the 
hands and twirled around until they are about the 
size and thickness of a China dinner-plate; they are 
then baked over or before an open fire and eaten hot 
or cold, in considerable quantities, generally with 
Jrijoles, small reddish-brown beans, first boiled and 
then partly fried in fat. We have recently cooked 
beans of this kind, raised near New York from Mexican 
seed, and find them exceedingly palatable and nutri- 
tious. A favorite Mexican dinner dish is stewed fri- 
oles, seasoned with red pepper and salt and rolled in 
tortillas. 

Another Mexican corn dish is made by pounding 
dried meat to a smooth paste with a little fat, and 
wrapping it round the pulp of grated green corn highly 
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seasoned with chili or red pepper; the rolls thus made 
are covered with Indian meal, wrapped in corn husks 
and roasted. 

The young sprouts of corn are cut while tender and 
juicy, and boiled like asparagus; they also make an 
excellent pickle. 

AFRICAN ISICABA. 

It is a curious fact that the chief food of the natives 
of Kaftir-land in South Africa is prepared like tortillas. 
The dried corn, being boiled tender in an earthen 
pot with a little water, is then pounded on a flat stone 
and rolled until it forms a soft paste, which is eaten 
with sour milk; it is called isicaba. 

ITALIAN POLENTA. 

This favorite dish constitutes the principal food of 
the agricultural populace of Italy, as macaroni does 
that of the mass of townspeople. Its simple form is 
that of mush boiled with a little oil or animal fat, and 
eaten when freshly made, or cooled and fried in slices. 
We give several good receipts for preparing it. 

CHEESE POLENTA. 

Mix one pound of yellow meal to a smooth paste 
with one pint of cold water; stir it into three pints of 
boiling water with one ounce of fat and four ounces of 
dry cheese grated; salt the polenta to taste, beat it 
smooth and boil it slowly for half an hour, stirring it 
occasionally to prevent burning; then put it into a 
greased baking dish, put a teaspoonful of fat over the 
top. and bake it until brown in a moderate oven. It 
may be eaten hot, or cooled, cut in slices and fried. 

POLENTA WITH BIRDS. 

Prepare the polenta as directed in the last reeeipt, 
omitting the cheese. Meantime, brown a dozen small 
birds in oil or animal fat, stir a tablespoonful of flour 
among them, cover them with boiling water, season 
rather highly with salt and pepper, and stew them 
gently for half an hour. When the polenta is done 
turn it out of the baking dish on a platter, arrange the 
birds on it and pour over them the gravy in whicb they 
were stewed. 

This is a nice dish which can be prepared easily, 
and which offers a palatable variation especially to 
country fare. 

SOUTHERN DISHES OF GREEN CORN. 

We have rectived from the South many excellent 
receipts for cooking green corn, some of which we 
append, advising our readers to try them when corn is 
in season. 

CORN SOUP. 

Boil slowly in four quarts of water the bone of a 

knuckle of veal broken in small pieces, a two or three 


pound fowl cut in joints, and quarter of a pound of 
| ham; put all these ingredients over the fire 


cold and 
bring the soup slowly to a boiling, skimming it clear; 
then season to taste with salt and pepper, and boil 
slowly until the flesh drops from thebones. Meantime 
boil a dozen ears of young corn in boiling water for 
twenty minutes, cut the grains from the cobs, and mix 
them with two tablespoonfuls of butter. 


kettle, add enough milk to make four quarts of soup, 
season it to taste with salt and pepper, put in the 
green corn prepared as above, boil it once, and serve 
it hot. 

CORN-AND-TOMATO PUDDING. 

Grate one pint of green corn; peel and slice one 
pint of tomatoes; beat six eggs smoothly with four 
ounces of sugar and a teaspoonful of salt; dissolve 
two ounces of corn starch in one quart of milk, stirring 
it over the fire until it begins to boil: then add to the 
milk and corn starch all the other ingredients, put 
them in a buttered baking dish, and bake the pud- 
ding half an hour in a quick oven, without burning it. 

We shall give other Southern corn receipts in our 
next article. 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 





Syed attain to mature years without recognizing 
: the value of that presence of mind which can be 
depended on for immediate service in the hour of need. 
Yet, while allacknowledge its importance, how few are 
taught from childhood to cultivate and practice it. A 
large proportion of the accidents which astonish us by 
their frequency and appal us by their frightfal results 
might have been averted if the sufferers or the lookers- 
ov had learned in youth to exercise this habit. Some, 
to be sure, are so constitationally sensitive, or through 
infirm health so nervous, that it may be difficult, but 
seldom impossible, to bring this important acquisition 
into their daily lives so perfectly as to serve them in 
times of necessity or danger. 

It is comparatively easy to guide the young who are 
well into such self-government as will give them the 
presence of mind needed by every human being. [It is 
a hard task to build up the weak-minded and nervous: 
but in all] cases parents—especially mothers—are under 
sacred obligation to labor patiently, and continually, 
so to lead their children that sudden disasters or com- 
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ing danger wil] not shake them or prevent the prompt, 
energetic action that comes through the established 
habit of calm self-government. Parents must first 
learn this lesson thoroughly themselves, so that their 
teachings will be indorsed by their daily example. 
And the instructions should be pre-eminently gentle 
and loving, appealing first to the children’s confidence 
in their mother’s truthfulness and superior judgment, 
and then to the child’s good common sense, a quality 
of which even very young children have far-more than 
some mothers suppose. 

If achild fails in self-control when alarmed, or in 
case of accident, never reprove it, or speak sharply. 
That will only increase the nervousness. But whatever 
may be the mother’s own alarm she must endeavor to 
speak quietly, calmly, and very gently. In an emer- 
gency, if the mother becomes excited and screams, prob- 
ably the children will instantly follow her example, 
rush about wildly and aimlessly, and, all through want 
of presence of mind in the mother, become so demoral- 
ized that any sensible action for precaution or relief 
will be weil-nigh impossible. 

Suppose a horse takes fright with a lady and per- 
haps young children in the carriage. The animal has 
becomes unmanageable, past the lady’s control. If the 
mother also loses all self-control the children will far 
outscream her, and the horse, maddened by the noise, 
increases his speed and bears his. shrieking burden to 
dire disaster, if not to almost certain destruction. 
Through want of physical strength the lady may find 
it impossible to control the horse. But What excuse 
can be offered when strong, able-bodied men, who see 
such a precious load in danger, do not come promptly 
to the rescue, but run ata safe distance behind the 
fast receding carriage, goading the horse to fiercer 
efforts by their shouts of ‘‘Stop that horse! Stop 
that horse!” instead of quickly but silently putting 
themselves beside the horse (never rashly and use- 
lessly running in front) where they might possibly 
grasp the rein, or bridle, soothe the horse with gentle 
words, and avert a fearful accident by exercising that 
presence of mind which goes hand in hand with true 
courage? 

Anyone ahead of the runaway can easily, by walk 
ing slowly toward the carriage, without shouting or 
brandishing a cane, be almost instantly so near the 
horse as to catch the bridle, or reins, before he can 
dash by, while others behind may safely come up to 
aid in restraining him. 

But this invaluable quality of mind is absolutely nec- 
essary in cases of fire. There are some rules that should 
be taught every child from earliest childhood as thor- 
oughly as the Ten Commandments. We know it 
very easy to give wise directions, and how easy it ap- 
pears to act upon them when one sits safely at home, 
and how different it must seem if one sees the flames 
creeping stealthily through the house, or, still more 
fearful, if some person is enveloped in the flames; 
but the more frightful and urgent the danger the 
stronger the reasons for self-control and presence of 
mind. 

The loose garments worn by women and children 
expose them to especial danger from fire. If the fire 
starts from the bottom of the dress, the natural up- 
ward tendency of the flame soon envelops the whole 
person, unless by self-control and presence of mind the 
necessary care be taken by the sufferer, or some one 
near, without a moment’s hesitation. To obey the 
first impulse, and open the doors and rush out, is sure 
destruction. The only safety is to fall down instantly 
on the floor and roll over on to the fire, snatching 
a woolen shaw] or rug, if near, to wrap round the 
body. One is comparatively safe by rolling over and 
over, for the flames will not rise to the face, and the 
lungs and breathing will be less likely to be injured. 

Those who may be in the room, or may come in, 
have their work plainly before them. Keep doors and 
windows closed: snatch the’ first woolen thing to be 
found—a table cover—without thinking of the works of 
art on it. Pull itoff! Whocares where the bric-a-brac 
rolls to? Itis a human life in danger. Or snatch a 
woolen shawl from a chair, a curtain ora rug; anything 
but that one human form is valueless. Wrap the suf- 
ferer instantly in something woolen—the coat from 
your back, if nothing else offers—and thus closely 
wrapped roll her on the floor in the folds. Scores of 
lives have been saved in this way, scores lost for want 
of such immediate action. 

In case the house is fire there should be one 
‘** captain,” if possible, who can lead the less self-pos- 
sessed out of the burning building. Every door, wiv- 
dow or aperture through which air can find entrance 
should be closely shut, except during egress. 

There are always eight or ten inches of pure air 
close to the floor, and if one cannot walk erect through 
the smoke he should, as soon as enveloped in some 
woolen article, drop on the floor on the hands and 
knees and crawl out. A silk handkerchief, or piece of 
flannel or woolen stocking, wet and put over the face, 
will enable one to breathe in dense smoke. If hedged 
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in by flame, so that escape up or down stairs is cut off, 
collect all the inmates of the house in a front room, 
keeping every door and window closed—for smoke 
will follow a draught, and fire at once follows smoke 
—tie as many sheets together as will reach the ground, 
fasten the end of the first sheet to some heavy article 
in the room near the window that is nearest the street 
and fasten the last sheet securely to the waist of the 
youngest inthe room. Thus one after another may 
be saved, the last letting himself or herself—for a wo- 
man may manage this—down the same way. The 
sheet should be taken on the bias from one end to the 
other, to give greater elasticity and greater length 
and for ease of fastening. 

One can hardly be placed in any position of danger 
so terrible as when so far at the mercy of the flames 
that one’s own courage and self-possession appear 
to be the only mortal help, and nowhere else can 
one so fully realize the importance of the presence 
of mind which we have been thus drawn to advo- 
cate. 








Our Poung Follis. 


HOW WE KEPT “WASHINGTON’S , 
BIRTHDAY.” 
By AverIc 8S. FRANCIS. 
; EAR me, what a rainy day it was! 
came down not in quick showers, giving prom- 
ise of sunshine before long, but in a steady business- 
like way, as if they meant to make a day of it. The 
bare branches of the trees, soaking wet, stood ont 
black against the leaden sky; the water dripped un- 
ceasingly from every projecting point, and the wind 
whistled and moaned about the house in the most dis- 
mal fashion. Altogether it was a very disagreeable 
day, and the expressions upon the children’s faces as 
they severally appeared at the breakfast table were 
truly sad to behold. 
For the 22d of February was an important holiday 
in their calendar, and a great variety of plans had been 


The drops 


made, all, of course, to be carried into effect out of 


doors, with which delightful schemes this miserable 
storm fatally interfered, and produced an unfortunate 
effect upon the atmosphere within as well as without. 
First the twins came slowly into the room, looking 
more alike than ever, with precisely the same droop to 
the corners of their mouths. Then came Harry, whose 
fifteen years had not taught him to take with calmness 
such an affliction as this, and who subsided into his 
chair with a growl at the weather. Then appeared the 
two girls, somewhat affected by the general depres- 
sion, but cheerful in comparison with their brothers, 
for dolls and baby-houses were things of the house; 
and at last nine-years-old Charlie, the beauty of the 
family, with Gerald, the three-years-old baby. 

On the whole, unhoped-for cheerfulness prevailed 
during the meal, but at its close the subject of the 
weather again came uppermost, and as Harry rose 
from the table and lounged to the window, he said, in 
an aggrieved tone, ‘*‘ What’s the use of a holiday, any- 
way, if it is going to rain all the time? There’s noth- 
ing to do in the house.” 

“It rained Christmas, too,” observed Charlie, lei- 
surely folding his napkin. 

‘That wasn’t so bad,” answered his brother, giv- 
ing the curtain tassel an indignant toss, *‘for there 
were lots of people here, and we knew the tree was 
coming in the evening.” 

This speech set my mind working in a new direction. 
It was evident that the prospect of some interesting 
proceedings in the evening would soothe the children’s 
injured feelings and clear the atmosphere, and on the 
spur of the moment I—being the indulgent aunt—de- 
termined to get up some manner of entertainment. 
Acting on this inspiration, and without stopping to 
consider the matter more fully, I said, ‘‘ And how do 
you know, children, but that something is going to 
happen to-night? Mind, I don’t promise anything, but 
be prepared to give your assistance, if necessary.” 

A general stir of excitement showed that this mys- 
terious announcement had produced the desired effect, 
and I was besieged with eager questions in a moment. 
But sternly refusing to throw any more light on the 
subject I sent them all out of the room, saying that I 
must consult with mamma in private. She, as much 
astonished as the children, paused, tea-cup in hand, 
and demanded, ‘‘ What are you going to do, Nelly?” 

‘**T haven’t the faintest idea,” I answered, laughing ; 
‘but into the breach we must rush, and we can surely 
get up something before night.” 

‘That means charades, I suppose,” said mamma, 
With a sigh. 

“Why, yes,” I said, ‘I suppose it does; something 
of that kind. But come, collect your energies, for 
time is pressing. I must go to my room a moment to 
add a few lines to a letter that I want to send off this 
morning, but I will be back soon, and in the meantime 





try to think of some good words to act.” As she 
still looked despondent, I paused, with my hand on 
the door-knob, to add, ‘‘Have you forgotten that on 
this day the Father of your Country was born? that 
it should be a day of all others dear to the heart of 
every free American citizen? Where is your patriot- 
ism, my sister?” And receiving for answer, ‘‘ I haven't 
any,” I left her in despair. 

A fall account of all we did that day would fill a vol- 
ume, and I can only say that time went by with the 
most astonishing rapidity. Happily, Cousin Fred, my 
nephew and the children’s cousin, who had just fin- 
ished his college course and injured his eyes thereby 
so that he had to stay at home and take care of them, 
came in, and proved a valuable ally in the necessary 
preparations. In the afternoon the weather cleared, 
and the sun, as if infected by the general festivity, 
looked in upon us for a moment before leaving for the 
night. We of the dramatic corps were too much occu- 
pied to pay him any attention, but mamma instantly 
ordered the carriage and, attended by her faithful 
escort, the twins, sallied forth to invite the boys and 
girls to come together at our house in the evening, for 
an audience was, of course, necessary. They returned 
home by way of the village, there collecting a number 
of interesting white paper packages. Though mamma 
would never confess it, I am inclined to think that the 
twins knew more about the inside of those packages 
than they should have known; at least I know of no 
other way of accounting for the noticeable stickiness 
of their hands and faces. 

The library, opening into the hall with folding doors, 
had been kept locked all day, only those who were to 
take part in the evening’s performance being allowed 
to enter; and by half-past seven o’clock twenty-five or 
thirty children were gathered together before these 
doors, waiting impatiently for further developments. 
At length they opened sufficiently to permit Fred to 
come out and stand before the audience, but immedi- 
ately closed behind him. Tapping on the floor with a 
cane, he called the company to order, and thus ad- 
dressed them : 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen: A dramatic troupe of un- 
heard of celebrity have kindly consented, for this 
evening only, to present before you an original and 
appropriate charade, which it is left to you to solve. 
The word selected contains three syllables but the 
first two will be acted together, as greater opportunity 
is thus offered for the display of the remarkable dra- 
matic talent already mentioned. The charade will there- 
fore consist of three scenes, representing in turn the 
first two syllables, the last syllable and the whole 
word. I might consume the entire evening, ladies and 
gentlemen, in touching upon the separate and distin- 
guishing excellences of each member of the company, 
but I think, on the whole, that I had better not. I will 
retire and let them speak for themselves,” and so say- 
ing he bowed solemnly and withdrew. Soon after, a 
bell sounded, and the doors opened wide. 

Jenny (the oldest daughter), arrayed in one of my 
dresses, and with a lace cap upon her head, was sitting 
in an easy chair on one side of the room sipping a cup 
of chocolate. Beside her stood a little table set with 
breakfast dishes. In a moment came a knock, and 
Harry, as servant, put his head into the room and said, 
“If you please, ma’am, here’s the Ching-man with the 
wash.” 

‘* Let him come in,” said his mistress, and in trotted 
Fred, dressed as nearly as possible in full Chinese cos- 
tume, and smiling and bobbing his head over a basket 
of clean clothes. This he put down before the lady, 
remarking that ‘‘Ching-Chang-Too washee clothes 
velly nice.” 

While she bent over the basket he sidled up to 
the table, and, keeping his eye upon her during 
the whole proceedirg, succeeded in secreting in his 
capacious pockets the spoons and the knife and fork. 
This done he cautiously approached the center-table, 
and the lady’s attention being still occupied with the 
clothes, he bestowed in the recesses of his apron a 
silver card-receiver anda glass paper-weight. 

By this time the unsuspicious lady had finished her 
examination, and looking up said, ‘‘ Everything is 
right, Ching; you may go,” and smiling sweetly he 
bobbed himself out of the room. 

When he had gone she turned to resume her breax- 
fast and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, where are my knife and 
fork—and the spoons, too! That rascal must have 
taken them,” and ringing the bell violently she cried, 
* John! John! Police!” The servant quickly appeared, 
and, learning the cause of the commotion, rushed after 
Ching. Before long he returned with the luckless 
Chinaman, attended by the twins as policemen. 

Being accused of the theft he looked perfectly blank 


and said, ‘‘Spoonee? Me no want spoonee. Me use 
chop-sticks.’” 

‘*Didn’t you take the spoons from this table?’ de- 
manded the lady. - 


‘Ah, no! no!” he said, shaking his head energet- 
ically. ‘‘ Me no stealee—me good Chinaman. No! no! 





me no take spoonee.” As he finished speaking the 
policemen extracted from his pockets the missing 
silver, and gazing upon itin surprise he added, ** That 
velly funny! How um come there?” 

The climax was capped by the discovery of the card- 
receiver and the paper-weight, and Ching, still in a 
state of astonishment, was seized by the small police- 
men. He offered to do their washing * velly cheap” 
if they would let him go, but, sternly refusing, they 
marched him off, and, as his queue disappeared from 
the eyes of the audience, the doors closed and the end 
of the first scene was reached. 

When they opened again Fred was discovered in bis 
shirt-sleeves in the middle of the room, his arms folded 
and his eyes fixed darkly on the carpet. After sighing 
deeply three or four times, he struck his forehead vio- 
lently with his hand and proceeded to pace the room 
in great agitation. Thus occupied, he did not at first 
observe the entrance upon the scene of a very strange 
figure. It was Harry, arrayed in a waterproof decorated 
down the front with mysterious figures cut from gold, 
silver and red paper. On his head was a tall, pointed, 
brown-paper cap wound with fringed tissue paper. He 
was completely disguised by means of a heavy, gray 
beard and a gray wig and carried in his hand a long 
staff, by a vigorous whack of which he finally succeeded 
in attracting the unhappy youth’s attention. The lat- 
ter, striking an attitude, demanded ‘‘ who it was that 
thus rudely broke in upon his meditations.”” Where- 
upon the old gentleman replied that he was a sorcerer 
of excellent standing, who, in time past, had received 
some kindness at the hands of the young man’s father 
in return for which, learning that his son was in 
trouble, he had dropped down upon the earth to see 
what he could do for him. The youth at first de- 
clared that his case was hopeless, beyond cure, natural 
or supernatural, but he was at length induced by his 
mysterious visitor to relate to him his story. 

He was a circus-rider, he said, and had hitherto sus- 
tained that exalted position with credit; but of late 
a blight had fallen upon him that rendered his best 
efforts fruitless. The truth was, he was in love with 
the manager’s daughter. His passion was returned, 
but the stern father obstinately refused to give his 
consent to their nuptials, and kept Mlle. Salliphisba— 
for by that name the world knew her, though in pri- 
vate life she was called ‘‘ Sally’”’-—-under lock and key. 
Here the young man paused to weep, and the sorcerer, 
impatiently tapping him on the head with his staff, de- 
manded : 

‘* Have you ever given the manager any reason to 
look upon you with disfavor?” 

‘* Never!” cried the youth, striking himself on the 
breast, ‘‘ never! But ’’—and his voice sank to a whis- 
per—‘‘ I have a rival, a powerful rival!” He then pro- 
ceeded to explain that this rival was in much the same 
line of business as himself, being, in fact, a showman 
who journeyed about the country exhibiting his 
curiosities. And now he came to the root of all the 
trouble. This showman, in a fortunate moment for 
him, had discovered an amazingly large woman. Her 
actual weight was just one ton—the young man groaned 
as he mentioned it—and multitudes flocked to behold 
such a wonder. The showman’s receipts were enor- 
mous, and his rapidly-increasing wealth had induced 
the mercenary manager, who preferred a rich son-in- 
law to a poor one, to promise him his daughter’s hand, 
to the great anguish of that damsel and her circus- 
rider. After completing this melancholy tale, the young 
man was again overcome by his feelings and wept pro- 
fusely, while even the sorcerer looked perplexed. At 
that instant the sound of a fish-horn was heard, and 
the youth exclaimed : 

‘Ha! Behold! Here she comes now, attended by 
my rival in person,” anda moment after the fat woman 
appeared upon the scene. I must pause here to de- 
scribe her fully, for she was a work of art, and as I 
made a martyr of myself on her account I felt justly 
proud of her. For J was the fat woman, though very 
little of me appeared at the surface. By means of a 
small pillow with burnt-cork features, a huge sun- 
bonnet and a nubia I had succeeded in manufacturing 
a head, which, supported upon a broom, added several 
feet tomy height. By a remarkable combination of 
the children’s hoops, two or three pillows, a quantity 
of twine and an unlimited number of blanket shawls 
the rest of the figure was constructed; the whole pre- 
senting such a wonderful appearance that when Fred 
had given me the last touches he retired into the 
depths ofan easy-chairand laughed until the tears stood 
in his eyes. 

The moment I appeared upon the scene a shriek of 
laughter and astonishment testified to our success, and 
when, after being piloted up and down the room two 
or three times by the showman, for I could see abso- 
lutely nothing, I was finally conducted off the scene, 
the applause was tremendous. 

When the sorcerer and his companion were 
alone the latter cried, 

‘* Now that you have seen her with your own eyes 
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you can realize the hopelessness of the situation. Did 
you observe the scornful glance of that evil showman? 
Oh, for revenge! Revenge!’ and he rushed frantically 
to and fro. 

‘*Compose yourself, young man,” said the sorcerer. 
‘‘T confess that I was puzzled myself at first, but I think 
I have hit upona plan to procure you both revenge and 
Salliphisba. Gold would quickly settle the question in 
your favor, but it is difficult to raise ready money in 
these days even by supernatural means; so we must 
resort to cunning. Take this vial,” here he presented 
him with a small bottle. ‘Bribe the fat woman’s 
attendant to put a few drops of this into the water 
she drinks. It is the famous ‘Anti-Fat Remedy.’ Ha, 
Ha!” and without waiting for a reply he departed, 
while the young man, overjoyed, rushed off to put his 
counsel into effect. 

The doors were closed at this point, and the audience 
informed that two weeks were supposed to have 
elapsed since the characters last appeared, during 
which the sorcerer’s advice had been followed. The 
result would be shown in a tableau. 

Accordingly when the doors again opened the scene 
presented rendered words unnecessary. In the fore- 
ground knelt the circus-rider and his Salliphisba, re- 
ceiving the manager’s blessing, while in the rear was 
all that was left of what had once been the fat woman 
but was so no longer. The head remained intact but 
the body consisted only of a pole, draped with a shawl 
and supported by the disappointed showman who 
scowled fiercely at the happy pair, while on her other 
side stood the sorcerer smiling benignly on everyone. 
This tableau was greeted with so much applause that 
we were obliged to repeat it three times, after which 
the audience subsided, and preparations were made for 
the representation of the whole word. 

There was considerable commotion behind the scenes 
before the doors opened for the last time, and when 
they did a somewhat mysterious structure was dis- 
closed. The remains of our Christmas-tree, very much 
reduced in size and with many of the branches lopped 
off, stood upright in a wooden box. From every avail- 
able point along the branches hung a novel kind of 
fruit, consisting of pieces of bright colored tissue-paper 
containing sugar-plums and tied to the branches with 
red twine. After the first murmur of astonishment 
had subsided, Fred came forward and explained that 
this was the ‘great original cherry tree, that had 
played such an important part in our early history.” 

Not to make this story too long, it may be said that 
the time-honored fable of the cherry tree was then inter- 
preted by Charlie representing George Washington 
dressed in full continentals, Harry personating 
George’s father and Edith as Mrs. Washington, with 
great fidelity and in a way that was calculated to im- 
press its moral upon the minds of all the juvenile spec- 
tators. At its close no doubt remained as to the solu- 
tion of the charade; the audience could contain itself 
no longer and there was a general shout of ‘‘ We know 
what the word is! The first was ‘ Washing’ and 
the next ‘ton,’ and this is Washington!” And so it 
was. A general dance about the tree then ensued in 
which performers and audience alike joined, ending 
in an attack upon the fruit, which disappeared in an 
incredibly short space of time; and the dramatic com- 
pany, somewhat exhausted by their efforts, was then 
escorted into the parlor, where the appearance of ice- 
cream and cake quieted the excitement. But the calm, 
of course, was only temporary, and Fred and I were 
soon called upon to join in the games that followed. 
Tired as we were I think we enjoyed the fun as much as 
the children, and we both felt fully repaid for our 
labors when, the company having departed, Harry re- 
marked as he went up stairs to bed, 

‘“* Well, I don’t care if it did rain, I never had such a 
jolly ‘ Washington’s Birthday ’ before!” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
\ HAT am Itodo! How could I know you were 
all so persevering! Just think of a spelling 
class with more than two hundred bright girls and 
boys in it. Of course even the good spellers made 
some mistakes, which I don’t wonder at one bit. The 
story was so badly spelled that I do wonder you could 
make it out at all. Some of you made it all out 
right and then left out a few words when you copied 
it, and a few were a little careless in the writing, but 
as near as Charity and I can make out there are about 
seventy of you who ought to divide that first prize 
among you. Well! Your Uncle says I am always 
getting myself into some such scrape, and no sooner 
does he help me out than in I plunge again. There is 
nothing for me to do but to hold a council or a coun- 
sel—dear me! which is it? I’ve been reading that 
crooked story so much that I am not sure how to spell, 
myself. Well, never mind about my spelling. I am 
going to get your Uncle Perplex and Cousin Charity 
and the Professor and the Doctor and the Minister to 


WRITING DESK. 





help me decide about this and the astronomy prize, 
and when I once get this settled you see if I ever 
allow you to put me into such a corner again. The 
next prize puzzle I'll be sure and have tied up in such 
a knot that only the very, very smartest of you can 
undo it. Now, first, I will let you see the ‘“ Tail” 
as it should be. Perhaps some of you who do not 
find your names among those who will be announced 
as having been correct will think you were so. Remem- 
ber that possibly you omitted some words, or made some 
slip you have forgotten. We have been very careful 
in reading every one over. Charity says she knows 
every word of the story by heart, and she knows, too, 
where the mistakes were most likely to come in. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

Young Tom bad a great love for the sea, and so one day, in 
spite of the sighs of a fond father and the tears of loving sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts, he set sail for foreign lands. Ere 
leaving he laid in a quire of paper to write home on, and sold 
a pair of whole boots in order to buy some ale. His father 
said, ‘My son, if ever you need bread let me know.” One 
sister, with a pale, sweet air, said, “* Ob, Tom, if you die on 
some wild foreign isle who will stretch you on your bier or 
see to the burying?” Another,a great belle in ber way, clung 
to his side and said, “‘ Please do not go! I would give all my 
beaux if you would not do it.”” The third, a shy, chaste 
maid, with a slight waist, fair high brow and straight nose, 
who loved to cultivate the muse and wear a blue band in her 
red rair, began to wail, ‘** Dost thou mean to break my beart 
and slay my weak form that would go to the stake for thee ?”” 

A tear rose to his bright eye, and he said, “Pray do not 
make me feel like a brute. I sball bea sight to be seen. It 
is eight, the ship will lie in the cffing for an hour, then will 
weigh anchor and raise sail. Keep up heart till I return to 
our halls with the fortuneI shall earn.” So saying he turoed 
on his heel and strode away, whistling, *‘ Comin’ through the 
Rye,” trying to hide the signs of a sore and anxious mind 
which, it was plain, could not be done. He went down the 
road, rowed out in a skiff, and rode gayly over the waves 
that day. 

But a rough night followed. The rain began to pour, nota 
ray pierced the pail of mist, the sky became black and the 
wind blew. The sbip began to reel, and they were driven on 
an ice floe and nearly wrecked. One sailor, a Dane by birth, 
but a rude fellow, a knave and liar by nature, fell over dur- 
ing a roll ofthe ship. It seemed asif they would be cast on 
the beach of some cold clime, but just then, above the roar 
and moan of the surf the ear heard a call, and in no more 
time than it takes me to write this a boat took them in tow 
and laid their course for the south. Soon they came in sight 
of a little bight in a lee shore, and after holding a council and 
firing a cannon they took a vote of ayes and noes and decided 
to land and see what country this might be. Tom, with 
sOme others, took the oarsinasmall boat and managed to 
row to shore. 

They examined the rocks and found them to be gneiss, 
tuff and quartz. The trees were firs,and an undergrowth 
of furze had bits of the furs of wild beasts caught on its 
thorns. As Tom came to a pause, to lean against the bough 
of a beech to stare at each leaf and bough, he exclaimed, “I 
ought to know this place. Many a time have I come here 
with my pole to catch plaice, or tear mussels from the 
rocks.” 

A few minutes later a sister making a plum pie heard a 
familiar bass voice, singing, *‘ Do, re, me, fa, sol, la, si, do.” 
She left her flour and flew to the window, and lo! there 
through the rime on the pane she saw the dear boy! 

The father rejoiced to see his son and heir, and Tom said, 
‘TI will roam no more on the stormy sea, as I find there is too 
much pain and too little profit in a life on the raging main to 
suit me.” 


But we must not spend all our time with the puzzles, 
for some people don’t care for them—more’s the pity! 
I hope all the big sisters will read this letter from 
Clover, and why should the big brothers not enjoy it 
too? If Il were the little brothers and sisters in a 
family I would mark this letter with a very black pencil 
and put it right on the plate of my big brother or sis- 
ter at dinner, and see if Clover’s plan might not be 
carried out in my family. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Even though I am a big sister, “‘ please may I,’’ as Gentian 
says? It is, indeed, in my character of big sister that I should 
like, through you, to address other big sisters. For, dear 
Aunt Patience, you know they can be the greatest help in 
this good crusade of yours which appeals to all lovers of real 
books as opposed to “ things in books’ clothing.”’ 

Once upon a time, when Gentian was a mere baby and the 
family of many boys and girls all at home, the big sister used 
to read aloud through the long winter evenings. Sometimes 
she read the new books written for young folks, but she also 
read grown-up books whose memory abides with her list«n- 
ers to this day. She read “Ivanhoe,” “‘ Kenilworth,” and 
others of the Waverleys, with dips into Dickens’s “ Child’s 
History of England’’ by the way. She read Bulwer’s * Last 
Days of Pompeii” and George E\iot’s “Silas Marner ;” Dick- 
ens’s “ Nicholas Nickleby,” Christmas stories, and * Oid Curi- 
osity Shop.”” Just as the mother, who sat by listening with 
the rest, made down and made over garments from one to 
the other at the same time, so the reader skillfully made 
down the grown up books. Sometimes she chose out from a 
book one character only to follow. She did so with Esther 
in “ Bleak House,” and Dame Durden is dear to us asa type 
of wholesome unselfishness to this day. Sometimes she se- 
lected bits of delicious bumor from Charles Lamb ; some- 
times quaint legends from Hawthorne; and as to Shake- 
speare’s plays, “The Merchant of Venice” was a prime 
favorite. Whatever she loved of choice ballad and poetry 
was read aloud—Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,’’ Tennyson's 
“ Princess,’’ Scott’s lyrics, Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
Whittier’s stirring verses. To be sure, there were all sorts 
and sizes to hear, but even the three-year-old, who could not 
know the sense, caught the sound and used to try lisping 

** How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.”’ 
Those noble ‘* Lays of Ancient Rome,”’ set us about some 





Roman history, and also to find out something of the curious 
fables and endless divinities of mythology. After this 
fashion the older sisters can have the honor of introducing 
great minds and noble thoughts to the young, eager people, 
who will always be bettcr for the acquaintance. As you 
study your Astronomy and Physical Geography, why not 
make down those wonderful tacts you learn? As you read 
the story of the wooden horse in your Virgil, why not te}| 
that tothe wide-eyed children, io simple language ? 

If Aunt Patience will allow me to make this suggestion | 
shall be Very truly her debtor, 

SISTER CLOVER. 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

We see plainly, my big sister—Clover—and I, that you don’t 
care how many people love you. 

Which is fortunate, because you’re so easy to love. 

And please may we? 

Clover don’t mind writing long letters; I do rather; so I'm 
just going to send a box of pressed ferns to piece my letter 
out, for my pet name is a woodsy name that gives me a sort 
of relationship to such things. 

Please know me as “ GENTIAN.” 

To know you as “‘ Gentian” means that I shall think 
of you with the loveliest blue eyes, looking straight up 
to heaven no matter whether the skies are dark or 
bright ; making everything around you, no matter how 
barren and bare and bleak, beautiful by the likeness of 
heaven itself which, no matter how cheerless the spot 
where you are placed, you gather into yourself. That 
js what our gentians do, and so I love them. Did you 
receive my thanks for the ferns? I have them on my 
desk and cabinet, excepting those I added to the pack- 
age I was just sending to Adelle when yours came. 





GENEVA, N. Y., Feb. 5. 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I am eight years old and would like to be one of your 
nieces. I havea big brother and a little canary bird. I go 
down to New York every winter to see grandpa and grandma 
and Aunt Nelly. Aunty basa pug dog and his name is Puck. 
They come to grandpa’s every Thursday night to dinner aud 
grandma feeds Puck peppermints. 

lam glad to know who Aunt Patience is; my papa found 
out this winter. Brother and I thought she was a mun. 
Please put this in print so it will surprise my grandpa when 
he reads the Christian Union next Sunday. 

Your affectionate niece, LAURA €, 

Yes, Laura, I will print your letter for your dear 
Grandpa to see. And I guess the tears will shine 
in his eyes behind his spectacles when he sees it. 
Perhaps your papa has made a mistake about ‘‘ Aunt 
Patience.”” Why did you not give me your full name? 
I have asked all my correspondents to give me the full 
name and post office adddress; and this is mine: 

AUNT PATIENCE PERPLEX. 
Christian Union Office, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








PUZZLES. 
RIDDLE. 
Mount to heaven above 
On the wings of a dove, 


You will find me, never fear: 
Return to earth, I am here. 


In the middle of the sea 
Dive down and capture me: 
At theend of a kite 

I often take fligbt: 


In the bed of the river 
With water-weeds I shiver; 
In the desert alone 

I mumble a bone; 


In the chime of the bell, 
In the panther’s wild yell. 
In tune of the bird, 

T plainly am heard. 


Tn fire and in ice, 
With tigers and mice, 
With snakes in the fell 
In safety I dwell. 


Grief, madness and care, 
Hope, love and despair, 

With mortals I share— 

Look in the grave I am there. 


Life and death me claim, 
Dear am I to fame, 
To revenge and to shame: 
Now, what is my name? 
BoB AND DororTsY. 


FRAMED WORD SQUARE. 


Square: A kind of tree. Part of an ode. Cupolas. One 
skilled in any art. Stops. 

FRAME: From top to right: A comic play. From right to 
bottom: To result from. Trom top to left: Visages. From 
left to boi:tow : To work for. UNCLE WILL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2. 


Transformations.—Laird, lard, lad, lair, air, Ira. D. L. I 
(551), liar, Lar, lid, raid, aid, rail, ail, Ida, A. D., L. D., Dr. 
laid, rid. 


Two Easy Diamonds.— 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
Foo + tan in its — sub 
Publishers will confer a + x ad promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission im this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of sdeaat are desirable 
in all eases. | 

eee MUNRO & Co. 
vantes.— ixote. Parts a V.,each. 10 
Comins. Wilkion —Jezebel’s Deste 20 
James, G. P. R.—The Kin ~~. re 
Kemusat, Paul de—Memo ay Ay = bes Remu- 
sat 


8. R. WELLS & Co. 
Mitchell, Rev. epee to Ghostism..........+++ 
» P. yh ag & Co. 
Codman, eisiah —Free Ship 
The inter-Oceanic Canal..... 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Farrar, Canon.—Life and Work of St. Paul..... 


T. NELSON & SONS. 
Mackenzie, Robert.—The X1Xth Ceatury....... 


JAMES NisBet & Co. 
Marshall, Emma.—A Chip of the Old Block..... 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
Meade, L. T.—The Children’s Kingdom......... 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 

Milman, H. H.—Gibben’s Rome. Vols. II., lIL., 
LV... ClRacinesssteaStceehctcke osteataenapbrect 
HARPER & BROS. 

Braddon, M. B.—Barbara; or Splendid Misery. 15 

MAGAZINES. — Little Sower, Brown’s Phono- 
graphic Montbly, Vol. LV., Litteil’s Living Age Vol. 
© ‘es Appleton’ s Journal, Frank Leslie’ sounday 


J. K. Funk’s standard Series No. !., Sunday- 
school World, Unitarian Keview, Ke 1 Freed. 
men’s Aid Society, Nature, 5th Report N.Y, society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to hildren, Report 
of the Committee appointed by John D. Long on 
the Indian Question, Circulars of information of 
the Bureau of Education, Nos. 1 to 5, 1879. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The gr-at Grosvenor gallery in London 
is to be converted into a library. 

—Our prosperous contemporary, ‘‘ The 
Sunday School Times,’’ now prints an edi- 
tion of 43,000 copies. 

—‘ Ouida ” is giving continued offense by 
her letters from Florence to the London 
press on things in Italy. 

—The now annual index to the ‘‘Tribune” 
makes the study of contemporary history a 
comparatively easy matter. 

—The Appletons are to bring out a new 
edition of Cunningham Geikie’s “ Life of 
Christ,” at the very low price of $1.50. 

—Prices of books are going up with the 
rest of things, and what you would buy 
cheaply you would do well to buy quickly. 

—The papers are still steadily talking 
about ‘‘A Fool’s Errand.” And probably 
will continue doing so for some time to 
come. 

—Henry Greville’s last book is “ Lucie 
Rodey,” a powerful appeal against the in- 
justice of the Jaws of her country with 
respect to married women. 

—Mr. Spofford’s American Almanac ap- 
pears to have secured a permanent footing, 
and we trust it is to remain the useful insti- 
tution it has begun to be. 

—A thousand drawings of the late Paris 
caricaturist, ‘‘ Cham,’’ have been collected 
by Calmann Levy into a volume under the 
title of ‘‘ Douze Années Comiques.” 

—Richard Hill Burton’s ‘ Life and Times 
of Queen Aune” ought to be one of the 
most interesting of works, *There are few 
more striking periods in English bistory. 

—A new novel of Southern life is coming 
along pretty soon, ‘‘The Master of Red 
Leaf.’’ It has already appeared in England, 
and is there spoken of in terms of the higt - 
est praise. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Co, will publish im- 
mediately the ‘‘ Life and Times of Alexan- 
der Duff,’ which will be an important 
contribution to contemporary religious 
biography. 

—King Lear, in Mr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness’s ‘“‘ Variorum Edition” of Shakespeare, 
is to be published in April by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., and is awaited with great impatience 
by all lovers of the immortal bard. 

—Appleton & Co. have sold the remainder 
of their retail stock to R., Worthington, 
750 Broadway, who hasalso associated with 
himself Mr. Pars, for a long time at the 
head of Appleton’s retail department. 

—And now Homer is a myth; in fact, he 
has been so for some time, in the judgment 
of some advanced German scholars. Prof. 
Bonitz has written an essay to prove it, and 
the same has been republished in this coun- 
try. 

—The new edition of Hudson’s Shake- 
Speare which has been some time in readi- 
ness for publication, waiting for better 
times, is to be brought out forthwith by 
Ginn & Heath, of Boston. It is one of the 
best of Shakespeares. 

—Campaign documents in behalf of Gen- 
eral Grant will not be wanting as the season 
advances. Besides General John L. Swift’s 
book “‘ About Grant,”’ Jobn Russell Young’s 
“Letters from Europe’’ are to be repub- 
lished in two large octavo volumes. 

~—A third volume of ‘‘ Sermons for Chil- 





dren,” by the Rev. W. W. Newton, of 
Boston, is about ready at Robert Carter & 
Brothers. Our readers have had a good 
opportunity of judging of the excellence of 
Mr. Newton’s talents in this line of writing 
and preaching. 

—We have lately been treated to the 
rare spectacle of beholding the New York 
‘‘Nation” owning itself mistaken. It had 
styled Prof. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, an 
“eminent Hebraist.’”’ It now says that it 
overlooked the fact that it is on the New 
Testament side that his authority is greatest. 

—The gossiping memoirs of Madame de 
Remusat can now be had in two inexpen- 
sive forms: in the Franklin Square Library 
of the Harpers or in a little better style 
under the imprint of the Appletons. The 
latter edition is the better for preservation. 
These memoirs are readable, whatever may 
be said of their capacity to edify. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAAGZINE 
FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS: 
THE uae A es OF et gee § sp 
NG AND SCULPTURE J. 
Taare. 
With Engravings from Paintiogs by 
Morelli, Chierici, Vinea, Conti, and Gelli, 
and trom Statuary by Gallori and Albano. 


ISIS. A Poem. By FRANCES L. MACE. 


AMONG THE ARRAPAHOES. By Lieutenant 
H. R. Lemty, U. 8. 
With Ten Fldbetben. 


“PINAFORE’S” PREDECESSOR. By J. 
BRANDBR MATTHEWS, 
With Portraits of Gay and Sheridan. 


OBSTINACY. A MUSICAL ADVENTURE. By 
CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. 


With Three Illustrations by Abbey. 














A WINTER IDYL. By W. HAMILTON GriB- 
SON. 


With Sixteen lllustrations by the Author. 
DAKOTA WHEAT FIELDS. By C. C. Cor- 
FIN. 
With Six lllustrations. 


VALENTINE. A Poem. By PHILIP O. SuUL- 
LIVAN. 


With Two Illustrations by Maria A. Oakey. 


AN IRISH WAKE. By J. L. Coup. 
With Three llustrations by the Author. 


Vacaee ASPECTS OF COLORADO. By 
A. Hayes, Jr. 
wun Eleven Illustrations by Rogers. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


With Two Illustrations. 


MISS BEULAH’S BONNET. A Story. By 
Rose TERRY COOKE. 


TRANSPORTATION “BY yg gt AND 
SHIP CANALS. _By E. H. DERBY. 


THE pe oa OF PETER. A FOLK-SONG. 
y H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


KARIN. A ROMANCE OF SWEDISH LIFE. By 
Z. B. GUSTAFSON. 


THE SNOW- MESSENGERS. 


A Poem. By 
PAUL H. HAYNE 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove. 


BLACKMORE. 


THE PRESERVATION. oF HEARING. By 
SAMUEL SEXTON, M 


By R. D. 


HONORIA. A POEM. ~ By JAMES T. FLELDs. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

Winter in New York, 1780.—Oliver Old- 
school and Mrs. Trollope.—The Profession 
of Literature.— A Son of Goldsmith’s “ Cit- 
a. of the World” in America.—Irish Agi- 
ators. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


> 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
For 1880. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.. . $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, se 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR, “4% 1. 4.00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 
A COMBINATION OFFER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... ) 
HARPER’S WEEKLY....... One Year...$10 00 
HARPER’s BAZAR #1) 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... t 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... fOne Year... 7 00 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... ! y 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......... pOne Year... 7 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY....... 
HARPER’s BAZAR.......... 


Address 4 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York]City. 





t One Year.... 7 00 





THE ONE VOLUME EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL 


By the Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
Is now ready. 
One Volume 8vo, 800 pages, 4 maps, $3.00. Two volumes 8vo, 1380 pages, 4 maps, $6.00. 





“We think that few will deny this to be 
probably the most interesting life of Paul ever 
published. The romance of the novel, the in- 
dividuality of the biography, and the variety 
of the work of travel are combined, and a 
truly devotional! spirit pervades the volumes 
and exalts their other charms.”—[Congrega- 
tionalist. 

“Paul becomes a wonderfully real person- 
age as he moves across Farrar’s vivid pages. 
Rembrandt never made a portrait a es 
more sharply from the canvas 
a winter evening will be made the brighter’ wa |t8 
its picturesque pages. Many a minister will 
rejoice over it as one who has found 
spoil. ”—[Rev. Dr. Cuyler in the * Evange iste 

“Those persons who already know how 
luminous this autbor’s ‘ Life of Christ’ has 
made the pages of the Gospels, need only to 
be assured that the same scholarship, the same 
loving and yet critical spirit, is brought to 
bear in these volumes to throw a flood of light 
upon the episties of Paul, and his wonderful 
_— as missionary and apostle to the Gen- 
tiles 





“This Life of Paul will be read with just as 
much avidity as if Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson, and many otners, had not given us 
admirable helps in following toe footsteps ad 
the great Apostie of the Gentiles. 
giving the results of diligent research, wae 
— charms of style and Y Ones power, Dr. 

‘arrar is a master.”—[{N.Y. Observer. 


“ He has certainly done bis work thoroughly, 
and has produced an Lgl scholarly, 
splendid book. . he book is a positive 
and important addition to every library.”- 

{fhe Presbyterian. 


“ Few recent productions. indeed, possess so 
comprebensive an interest. claiming the at- 
tention alike of scholars by profe ssion and of 
ee in the common walks oft life.”’"—[N.Y. 

ribune. 


“The ‘great army’ of Surday-school teach- 
ers will find in these inviting volumes an ample 
treasure-house of Biblical information and 
illustration.’’—[Zion’s Herald. 


, 


*,* For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Breadway, New York. 





t AVING DISPOSED of the remainder of 
our retail stock to Mr. R. WORTHING- 
TON, 750 Broadway, who has associated with 
him Mr. W. PARS, so long and favorably 
known as the head of that department, we 
cordially recommend our friends and cus- 
tomers to transfer their orders to him. Mr. 
Worthington will have the advantage of Mr. 
Pars’s large experience and knowledge of 
English and American editions of books, so 
valuable to those that are forming libraries. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


“An Invaluable Little Book.” 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY, 


A Text-Book for Schools and Families. By 
MARIA PARLOA, author of the “ Appledore 
Cook-Book.” Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 

“ It treats of theair we breathe, the house we live 
in, the water we use, housework, the human body, 
and the quaiities and preparations of food in all its 
detaiis. ‘i we: ve practical lessons on cookery are ap- 
pended. A great ceai of useful counsel is con- 
densed into the 130 pages of this little volume.”’— 
(Cincinnati Gazette. 


** The lessons in cookery sre just such as are need- 
+ 12 the ordinary family-life.”—{The Goulden Rule, 
oston. 


e “ A exceedingly useful little book.”’—[Worcester 
Py. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Special Offer. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Price 25c. Yearly subscription $2.75. 

Tbat all may have this valuable magazine 
we will supply as follows: 

Vol. Land 2 cloth, each, $2.50; or vol. land 2 
and yearly subscription $6 50. 





Sent, post-paid, on 








CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Our LIVING ARTISTS—JAMES SANT, R. A. 
Wito Portrait and Two Engraviogs. 

ON SOME OE THE SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

THE ART-MUSEUM AT BERLIN. With Two 
Engravings. 

Woop ENGRAVING.—VIT. 

ARTISTIC IRON WORK. With Two Illustra- 
tions. 

“ MILTON DICTATING ‘PARADISE Lost’ TO 
H18 DAUGHTERS.” 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS—WINTER EXHI- 
BITION. With Five Illustrations. 

Mr. Watts’ EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF HUGH 
Lupus. 

ART IN THE NETHERLANDS—THE GALLERY 
OF M. LE BARON STEENGRACBT D’OOsTER- 
LAND. With Portraitsof Paul Rembrandt, 
Jan Steen, and Adrian Brouwer. 

HAMPTON COURT LN THE OLDEN TIME. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES OF THE WATER-COLOR 
SOCIETY. 

“CONDITION OF TURKEY.” Frontispiece. 

Sample copy on receipt of 10c. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 
‘with new, appropriate an 
oe attractive mu- 
bs 5 be one of unusual 

|excellence. Price, $3.60 per 


London, Paris and New York, 
by tne best word and 

Fe Single sample copy, 

ts. S men 





| A new collection of 150 

Gospel Songs and “one 

Crownin [3 writers of the day. 
6 » a — conscien- 

y recommend this 


Triumph. | 


y mail, 30 cen 
pages gratis. on edition with wo only, 
ime mT boards, 10 ce 
F. A. NO RTH & a CO. Publishers, 


1308 { Bany St., Phila. 





SCRIBNER FOR MARCH. 


Containing iliustrations from 
the largest number of well-known 
artists that have ever contributed 
to any one issue of a magazine, 


‘The Tile Club Afloat.” 


The brilliantly illustrated ‘‘ Tile Club” 
pa —the acknowledged magazine success 
of season—have been continued in the 
March SCRIBNER by an article descriptive of 
the Club’s recent trip in a canal-boat, illus- 
trated with thirty-nine sketches by CHasgE, 
ABBEY, GIFFORD, QUARTLEY, KEINHART, 
WEIR, )WACHTMAN, O’ DONOVAN, DIELMAN, 
HOPKINSON SMITH, LAFFAN and SARONY. 
Among other illustrators in this number are 
Mary Hawwock Foote, Grsson, KaPppEs, 
RIoRDAN and Taber. in addition to these 
Americans, 

CHAM, THE GREAT FRENCH 

CARICATURIST, 
is represented by seventeen productions of 
his best work, accompanying a paper by 
RICHARD WHITEING. CHARLEMAGNE (court 
painter to Russia), N. de DmMrrrierF and 
other foreign artists contribute pictures to 
the second installment of 
THE renee OF PETER THE 
REAT. 
Of this serial, a N. Y Eve’g Post, says : 
‘“*The magazine which, at great expense, 
offers such a work as this is li ely to be, as a 
abe of its monthly contribution to current 
terature, honors itself, does a service to the 
public, and pays its ighest cowpliment to 
the intelligence of its readers.” 


“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS” 
treats this month of the raspberry, and is 
richly illustrated. Of the pictures in these 
wees. the Agricultural Editor of the N. Y. 
eekly Times, writes: ‘*‘ They are the finest 
pepe of fruit that I haveseen.” There 
are un-illustrated articles on ‘‘ The Wards 
of the United States Government” (‘ H. 
H.”’ on the +e Question); ‘‘ Two Vi iews 
of Napoleon,’ +~—y recently issued 
snauembns po Nila 2 rom Henry J. Ray- 
MOND’S unpublished Journal; a picturesque 
description of a Kansas cattle town; Bur- 
ROUGH’S “ Notes of a Walker,” and contin- 
uations of Mrs. BURNETT’s and Gro. W. 

CABLE'S serial stories, 
For sale by 


Price 35 cents: $4.00 a year. 
book and newsdealers, 
ScRIBNER & Co., New York. 
AUTHORIZED REPRINTS OF _ 
The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Review. 


These Reprints, which have been established 
upward of forty years, present the best foreign peri- 
odicals in @ couvenient furm, sod without abridg- 
ment or alteration. Terms of subscription (includ. 
ing postage): Blackwood, or any one view. ia 
year; Blackwooa and any one Keview, $7; Black- 
wood and two Reviews, $:0; Blackwood aad three 
Reviews. $13; any two Reviews. 7; any toree Ke- 
views, $10; the fuur Reviews, $12: Blackwooa and 
the four Reviews, $15—less than half the price of the 
English editions. New subscribers for !8-~ may 
have without charge the numbers for the last 
quarter of 1879 of any of thuse periodicals that 
they may subscribe for. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 








soang People & Children. Catalogue 
sent ft ree tu any address on Work.” 
tion, PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New Yc 


ASK. for ROTH’sS Tra 


ork 





ation. Legouve’s 


“AR or KEA DING.” Comptere | a 
Unabridg Portrait and * Notes. 6 
imo, Cloth, $150. CLAXTON, REMOEN & far. 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia, Publishers. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HY ACINTHS. 

-We have a hyacinth which, set out last 
Fall, has begun to blossom before it began to 
run up; it blossoms from the bulb. What is 
the matter? 





’ simply shows that you have an inferior 
root. Hyacinths generally want to be 
treated as we treat them out of doors. 
When you plant them you should keep them 
in warm, moist darkness until the roots are 
well developed; then bring them into the 
light. If they are good, sound roots you 
will have the right flower. Often a root is 
enfeebled; perhaps it has blossomed once 
in the open ground, Dutch hyacinths sel- 
dom do well after once blossoming. The 
fact is, a great many hyacinths do not 
blossom because they are not meant to 
blossom by the seller, who takes a hot iron 
and sears them near the root. If an ex- 
quisite new carnation or pink is brought 
out, and if you send to any of the great 
dealers of London or Paris for a paper of 
one thousand carnation seeds, and you pay 
ten dollars for it, what is it? They take 
common pink seeds and bake them, and as 
likely as not put one hundred of the fine 
kind into nine hundred of the baked pink 
seeds; you can’t tell the ditference. The 
result is that if you are very careful you 
will get one hundred carnations; the rest 
will not come up. That goes on with all 
carnations: they do not want to increase 
the tine ones too fast and lower the price. 
They mcrease them themselves, but they 
do not want them increased outside, Es- 
tablishments will sometimes send out one 
good bulb and two poor ones; the poor ones 
will be of feeble growth, and che good one 
magnificent. Hyacinths, at the best, are 
apt to be disappointing. They are raised in 
Holland under high stimulation, and when 
put into common garden soil they do well 
for once, but fall off the second year, and 
never return to their first estate of beauty. 
A tulip will do well for a hundred 
years if you take a little pains with it. 
Hyacinths are difficult to manage; it is 
well to buy new ones from year to year, 
and throw them away after a year or two. 








FLORICULTURE IN LIVING 
ROOMS. 
By PETER B. MEap. 

A paper read before a recent meeting of the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society. 
Gone of you may ask whether plants in 

rooms are detrimental to health. Speak- 
ing from my own experience, I must say 
they are not. I have even had my bed-room 
windows crowded with plants during the 
whole winter. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that some persons have very delicate 
and susceptible nervous systems, and cannot 
endure even the deliccte fragrance of the 
rose. Such persons may be injured by or 
suffer great inconvenience from fragrant 
flowers. I have known some such persons, 
however, to receive much pleasure from 
the cultivation of inodorless flowers. Aside 
from such cases, I know of noinjury likely 
to arise from growing plants in rooms; but 
I know of a great deal of solid comfort and 
pleasure. 

Thus much on the score of injury to the 
health of the grower. I will turn next to 
the conditions best adapted to the health of 
the plants. Since the general use of hot-air 
furnaces and base-burning stoves, the diffi- 
culties of growing plants in rooms have been 
much increased. In parting with the fire 
on the hearth and the wood-burning stove, 
we parted with a good deal of pure, healthy 
air. But we must make the best of it, and 
have recourse to ventilation, and open win- 
dows and doors, in connection with some 
expedients to be hereafter noted. 

In regard to exposure:—a room facing the 
south is the best; next, east; next, west; 
and last, north. There are some plants that 
are very well adapted to either of these ex- 
posures, which will be mentioned in their 
turn. There are some “‘ accessories ’’ which 
are almost indispensable. A barrel or two 
of good soil should be put in the cellar, and 
not left out-of-doors. The best soil for gen- 
eral purposes is rotted sod. A good outfit 
would consist of rotted sod, leaf mold from 
the woods, old, well-roited manure, and 
sharp sand of any kind, except sea-sand. If 
rotted sod cannot be had, get the best soil 
you can; for you can make it good enough 
with the other materials. 

Next, something to stand the plants on. 
Have a box made 34 feet long, 24¢ feet 
wide, and three or four inches deep, and, if 





convenient, lined with zinc. Place this on a 
table, and fill it with clean sand, which 
should be kept moist. This will promote 
cleanliness as well as the health of the 
plants. It will be a great convenience to 
have the table fitted with rollers, not only 
for rolling it back on cold nights, but for | 
handling the plants when necessary to 
change orclean them. There is no necessity 
for saucers on this sand table; but, if used, 
they should be inverted, except under cal- 
las and similar water-loving plants, With 
this arrangement the plants can be fre- 
quently syringed, which not only keeps 
them healthy and clean, but measurably 
prevents the accumulation of red spider | 
and some other insect nests. The drip is 
absorbed by the sand, and no harm is done 
to the carpet. The moist sand table has | 
another advantage; the evaporation that | 
slowly but constantly takes place from its 
surface greatly promotes the health of the 
plants. Perhaps the ladies will admit that 
a vaporizer is a good thing to have. The 
plants think so, and so do I. 

Ican only allude briefly to the use and 
composition of soils. Rotted sod, reduced | 


with more or less sand, is well adapted for | 


most kinds of plants. In the absence of 
rotted sod, a good compost may be made of 


any common soil, leaf mold and sand, to | 


which should be added, if convenient, a 
little well-rotted manure. If you have no 
manure, then drop in the water occasionally 
a lump of carbonate of ammonia or a few 
drops of hartshorn. Do not at any time use 
guano, either in the soil or in the water. 
For the cactus, and succulents generally, 
the soil shou!d be hght and sandy. 

In regard to watering, do not have any set 
time for this, but water a plant whenever 
it needs it, or as soon as the soil gets dry on 
the surface, and then give it enough to go 
right through the ball of earth. Plants like | 
the calla, however, should be kept con- 
stantly wet. A plant in bloom needs more 


water than when not in bloom; a plant ina | 
dormant condition needs less than when | 


growing; and some plants when dormant 
(calla and amaryllis, for example) require 
to be kept quite dry. It would take too 
much time to classify these plants here. A 
good brass syringe, with duplicate roses, is 
quite a necessity. A watering pot about | 
nine inches deep, seven inches in diameter, | 


with a spout two and half feet long, fitted | 


with a couple of roses of different degrees 
of fineness, is a very convenient thing for a 
lady tohandle. The face of the rese should 
be flat and made of copper. One rose should 
have very fine holes. The common handle 
is an awkward thing. 
placed on the top, and at right angles with 
the spout, it should start at the edge nearest 
the spout, and pass over the top to near the | 
bottom of the pot, in a line with the spout. 

In Placing the plants in position on the 
table do not crowd them. No two plants 
should touch each other. No matter what 
your knowledge and skill, or how painstak- 
ing you may be, you cannot grow good 
plants if you crowd them: 
what I call good plants. You cannot do it 
even in a green-house, mucb less in a room. 


It is much more satisfactory to have a few | 


well-grown plants than to have many poor- 
ly grown. Place the plants, therefore, in a 
proper position, and so that each may have 
a due share of sunshine and light. 
spaces between the pots may be very pret- 
tily filled in with selaginellas, ferns, festuca 
glauca, tradescantia, and similar plants that 
like a little shade. Syringe or vaporize the 
plants frequently overhead. Open the win- 
dows at top or bottom when the weather is 


mild. On very cold nights pull down the | 


shade, and roll the table back a little from | 
the window. If you have but little fire- 
heat, you can, on cold nights, spread some 
mest: or a sheet over the —, ho - 
eep the room too warm. In 

thoughtful and observant, and oo "ana | 
many other things will naturally suggest | 
themselves.—{Rural New Yorker. 


-) BENSON'S 
CAPCINE | 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 

Over 2000 Druggists have signed a paper 
stating that 

Benson’s Capeine Porous Plasters 
are superior to all others. 

Price 25 Cents. 

Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 














Instead of being | 


not, at least, | 
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R.H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
| Establishment. 


|} ALL ARTICLES F FIRST-CLASS. 


| 
; CunaIRS BY MAIL “RECKIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE, 


/Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirable 
Goods adapted to 

the Season. 











| FOREIGN bs GOODS, FANCY GOODS AND 
NOVELTIES, RECEIVED BY 
ERY STEAMER. 


CATALOCUES MAILED FREE. 


| ‘14th St. and Gth Avenue, 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 








Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 


| JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


Illustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 
AND 


EUROPE tue HOLY LAND 


Tourjee’s Third Educational Excursion, 1880. 


| All Travel and Hotels first-class. More fur- 
bished for the money than w anv Excursion 
ever offered. Special advantages «f an ex- 
treordinary character secure? for Sight Seeing 
and visiting the grandest centres of Art ano Hise 
toric Interest in the Old World. COMPANY 
SELECT. Numbers limited. 42-page Prospectus 
= ~ sree. Addiess E, Tourjee, Music Hall, Bos- 
« ass, 


| N.B. A SPECIAL EXCURSION, the Best 
| and Cheapest, arranged in connection with tne 
Grand Sunday-School Conveation in London. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 
Please anak Byte lth which you 


will fina about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges for first-class engraved work: 


Engraving Piate and ‘0 Cards 
in “cript, worth $3.00........ $1.50 
Addrese engraved on old or 
ROW DIMBOB once icode-coccdicede 0 
Printing 50 Cards when the 
piate 1s furoished............ 0.50 
Engraving Monogram ....... 1.50 


Wedding and Party Orders atlow 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. []luminating. Stamping 
aod Printing. Grest Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 











| @@vVg 
— 
For samples 
rABoR Ving and catalogue, 
(le er | &c., Send three 
3 cent stamps. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


‘GRANDS. “sits tons rars ouonese 
UPRIGHTS. 


The most 
rv present day: 
style of cases, 


‘ >. — aes oft 
claves ; new 
proved Music Desks, &c 


tent vera TING “ACTION ; 
¥s r the past 56 years the 
| STANDARD PIANO of the 








opular style 


@ copied not oniy 
in this country wee by ral the feading manufsc- 
turers of Europe. 


TO BUYERS. "aktvaset arase; 3: 


| | greatly reduced Prices. If you be ay a reall 
ood instrument, this unity seldum of- 
fered, a8 our Pianos are all fot he BEs'T workman- 

ship — of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 


excellence. 
Sue! ont. naher 


‘SECOND-HAN ae 


change for new ceases tit ry ‘used 
| rices from $200 to $300. GRMAT BAKGAINS. 





PIANOS of Our 


| Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


| 130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue vet's. 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ year, Stool & Book $08. 
flew Pianos, $143 to $255. oz Newspaper sent Freee 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 














Ww ill "be mailed nes to all andt s without 

ordering it, It contains four nen plates, 600 engravings, 

about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

we 1500 varieties of a Ee and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
hoses, ete, Jovaluable to al PEERY & for it. Address, 


D, M. PERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








My Annual Catalo 576.8 of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1880, rich in engravings from 
photographs of tve originals, will be sent FREE to 
all who apply. My vid customers need not write 
for it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent Out by any seed House in 
America, a large portion of which were grown on 
my six seed farms. Full directions for cultivation 
on each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh 
and true to name; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. The origina: 
in‘r. ducer of the Hubbard “quash, Phinney’s 
Mel: n, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and 
scores of otber vegetables, Linvite the patrenage 
of all who are anxious to have their seed directly Jrom 
the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best strain. 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, 1, Muss. 





ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS FOR 

18S . Fresh, Pure and Good. Catalogue 

Erle. send for it Address, JOSEPH 
aitis, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 











A beautiful work of aor t es One Colored 
Flower Plate and ustrations, with 
Descr:ptions uf the best Flowers una Vegetad es, 
and how to grew them. All fora FIVE CT. STAMP. 

Dn lish or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. 
FIVE CENTS for pustege will buy the FLORAL 

GUIDE, telling how to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
psges, Six Colorea Plates, .od many bundrea En- 
gravings. For 50 cents in paper cuvers; $1.00 in 

elegant cloth in German or Hnglish. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—3? 
os a Colored Piate in every number aod many 

fine Kngrsvings. Price $1.26 a year; ive © opiee 
for $5.00. Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 
trial copies for 25 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
ROSES and Creenhouse Plants 


12 Plants for $1. Lady Arente wanted in all 
— for Cataiogue. WM. B 





towns . Reep, Cham- 


bersburg, 


BB.K.BLISS & SONS 
¥ HAND BOOK. 


FOR 
FARM 





A COMPLETE 
THE Aiud ee 


SEEL 


GUIDE 


Ney ee 





All strong 
a tH Dy mm: 
ane ye ces. In business Haas 
satisfact a comprises all desirable varieti 
mature plants sent. Our new 
| —~ free, <<a nameand 
elsewhere as sending + — new 
All lovers of fowers shou’ our 
Every buyer of cheap plants Je 
ing new and, choice gate should send for our Hand-Book. 
PF: ROTHER & THOMAS, 
CHERRY ‘ios Ni Cannan, West Chester, Pa. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


LANTS for the million, ry Ses to ws + iW SMAl 1 
maper illustrated book 


UITS,” with avery yas 
offer. (7 Catalogue sent free. 
New York. P 4 


READER x yon. love rare flower 

Keene, N. A. It will astonish ecis agen 
On the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 3,000, 000 
Acres for Bale it in the 
















20 to 50 bushels; Corn 
40 (o 100 bush. per acre. 
No Manure needed. 
Good climate, eee 
fine schools, chure 

and good society. Railroad and market facilities _—— 
= Maps and full information FREE. Address 
‘OBE, Laud Commissitner, Salina, Kansas. 
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Publisher's Department, 


New York, Fesrvaky 12, 1880. 


_—_— 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Dnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time hey are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervetiop >t manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 























Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and adve“tisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Unicon, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepa..'. Special cash commissions to 
Postmastere and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Tit eral discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BostTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








eS a HALL. 
By general request 
THE ORIGINAL FISK UNIVERSITY 


JUBILEE SINCERS 
will give their Second Concert in 
CHICKERING HALL, 
atS8o’clock, on SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 21. 


Tickets, with reserved seats, 75c. and 50c. For 
sale at Schuberth’s Music store, 2s Union Square. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


for Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens, 

Over 1,000 Kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

Price lista and samples of educatioral cards free 

to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 

. BUF FORD'S SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 

ers, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 


UMBRELLAS. 


i930 JD, 0. CALKINS, Mfr., 1880 
42 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN STYLES 
Every variety, Best, Medium, and Low Priced. 
Gold Head WALKING CANES, Fancy, &c 
COVERING AND REPAIRING. 


Feeble WIVES, 
MOTHERS, 


and every weakly, sickly person can a 
stren ee and build up the exhausted system 
by taking 


RICHARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC. 

No remedy has ever msde mere wonderful cures 
of DYSPEPSIA, sy SNESS and every 
WEAKNESS and DEBILITY. 

Itis a sure regulator of line Liver and Kidneys, 
makes the weakest nerves strong, and the des- 
pairing mind bright and cheerful, and vse life, 
ee and energy to the overworked body and 














Free from alcoholic Gansess. it is the safest and 
best remedy ever sold, and all who take iteat and 
ry] hetter ee become hesithier and stronger. 

AN BUSK oe & Cu., 18, Vesey Street, New York. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
n Hair Goods 


kind. as 2 Seteeee Balas, 
caries econ W nie 





lishment, or by sendin 
for our latest illus 
Cont een, Spi is 
Tess, 
ey ae & ©O., 
300 Gray Se Le 


@ Goods sent C. “ty aa 
A privilege of examina tion. 








BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE, 


THB FAMILY WASH BLURB 
Fo Grocers. 


r Sale 
8. WILTBERGE 
oe x “gecond Bt., Puilsaciphte. 


a Co, Northtora. ran 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC FOR EASTER! 


“The Morning,” 


ANEW AND BEAUTIFULCONCERT EXERCISE 
by Dr. J. H. VINCENT, containing Responsive 
Readings, appropriate Songs, etc. 

Price 10cts. by Mail; $7.50 per 100 copies. 

Parties ordering 50 copies of “ THE MORNING” 
will receive, in addition, 100 copies of the Leafiet 
containing such t of the Service as may be used 
by the Congr ion, without charge. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4, 


Contains Seven New carols for Easter Services in 
the Sunday School. 


Price 5 cts. by Mail; $4 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 arb shire: | 73 Banana ugre 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. Rudiments of Music. Cummings. 50c. 
2. —_ of Pianoforte Playing. 














auer. $1.00 

3. The an. Stainer. 1.00 
+ Singin Randegger. 2.00 
- Music | Forms. Pauer. 1.00 
é& Harmony. Stainer. 1.00 
7. instrumentation. Prout. 1.00 
8. Violin. Tours. -00 
Very popular books in England, and rapidly 
becoming so in this country. Th bey are not 


properly Primers, but Instruction Books, 
witn practical treatises on the instruments 
and abundant picture and musical illustra- 
tions, a history of the organ, etc. Valuable 
books for any one interested in music. 


WHITE ROBES. , Bd ots ) , Unexcelled ag 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35 cts.) Un- 


a Temperance Song Book. 


AMERICAN ($1.25, or $12 a doz.) Con- 
NTH 





tains enough easy Anthems of 
—. = = Co ner arise one 
r Sunday for two years. Comp 
byA. N. JOHNSON, J. H. TENNEY and BOOK, 
. J. ABBEY. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail 
price. 
The weekly MUSIOAL RECORD gives 
nearly 30 pages of good music per month. 
per year. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 





With “‘ Hold on” as your motto you will 
make thousands want it.—{[Pror. LeEv1 
STOCKBRIDGE. 

A live periodical, » » full of the best 
information.—[(MARSHALL P, WILDER. 


Landand Home 


A Live Weekly Newspaper, 


FoR LAND OWNERS AND Homes Lovers Every- 
WHERE: 
Farmers, Gardeners, Dairymen, Breeders, Village 
Folks and City People. 

LAND AND HOME seems to be just what our 
farmers and cultivators need—a live periodical to 
keep them postea in regard to everything pertain- 
ing to their calling; full of the best information, 
and up with the progress of events. I believe it is 
bound to be highly appreciated by an intelligent 
community.—_(MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

LAND AND HOME has dared what no other city 
agricultural journal has ever before dared—to 
speak up boldly on the farmers’ side of public 
questions ; with a firm voice, too, not afraid, while 
maintaining the farmers’ rights, to criticise the 
fol-de-rol of the political “grangerism” which 
comes not from the true farmers, but from played- 
out politicians who bave climbed over the tail- 
board of the agricultural cart, and undertaken to 
drive the team.—[DR. HOSKINS in Vt. Watchman. 

For my purpose, I think LAND AND HOME is go- 
ing to come nearest to perfection of any agricul- 
tural journal.—{ Prof. W. J. BEAL, Mich. Agl. Cel. 

Of the agricultural journals whieh have the 
reputation of being the best in the country, I 
valae LAND AND HOME far above any of them.— 
(C. E THORNE, Farm Supt., Ohio Agi. College. 

As full of good instruction and fact as an egg is 
of meat —(Md. Farmer. 

We predict a brilliant success for it.—(Southern 
Enterprise. 

{ like the practical character of the contents.— 
(THOMAS POLLARD, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Va. 

Approaches nearest in style to the English Agri- 
cultural Gazette than any other American paper,— 
(N. 8. Journal of Agriculture, 

The market, crop and news reports pit a great 
deal of information intoa very small compass.— 
(Christian Union. 

More instructive than the usual journals de- 
voted to farming interests.—[ Newark Advertiser. 

It does not discuss matters in the slipshod man- 
ner so common with agricultural papers.—{ Official 
Railway Bulletin. 

Writers of great scholarship or experience, 
whose boiled down contributions are pure honey. 
—(Western New Yorker. 

Unpretentious as the & 
the same wonderful strength.— 


50 cts 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FOR TWO POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Address 


+” 





, but d of 
J. T. Lovett, N.J. 


FOR THREE MONTHS. 


e (Postage Stamps accepted.) 





LAND AND Home, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


“We commend it not to boys and girls, but 
to their fathers and mothers.”—{New York 
Nation. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK 


said in a late Monday lecture, referring to 
“In THE TorLs,” Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s Mor- 
mon story, “I was so much interested in read- 
ing this volume on the railway the other day 
in Ohio, that, as I was studying the book, 1 
unconsciously rode past the station to which 
I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten 
miles’ carriage ride through the gorgeous and 
golden October to get back to my destination.” 


“IN THE TOILS,” 


the book referred to, is published by us, and 
will besent, postpaid, on receipt of price ($1.00) 
toany address. Eastern trade supplied by L 
& Shepard, Boston, and Charles T. Dillingha 
New York. 


SHEPARD, TOBIAS & CO., 
Publishers of “ The 4lliance, 
CHICAGO, Ill, 
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ed 
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Specialty for 30 Years! 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


OF EVERY DESERIPTION. 
ee Pure and Reliable Fabrics Only. 
Samples and prices by mail on application. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


“The Linen Store,” 
845 Broadway, New York. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. i. OQur Church Work: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbett. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Mngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 








No. 4 The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents, 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 


Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents- 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer, A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. HM. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. The Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springficld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 


Sent postpai | on receipt ef price. 


@@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 2% cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 PARK PLACE, New York. 





A verbatim report of what he really did say. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMsEICAR & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AG Y, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. @a!) on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 











EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly proviied for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ Wew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. Al! skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Mast ith &t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 





rer COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personai attention. peste fitted fo 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFR&D ©, ROK, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, i416 and 14/5 Chestnut ot., Phiia- 
delpnia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the de- 
partments. Conversational culturea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. es Ko class now forming. — 
for catalogue. . SHOEMAKER, A.M., 


& Praneres and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
142 and 144 Grand @&t N.Y 











Hercules Supporting | Corset. , 





Neo. I, 


ewed 
iO. 2) word: Spoon Steel . 


This new a..d improved Abdominal Corset ts so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
support tothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose its shape, »voids ali pressure on the chest 
and imoarts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class Goalans in the U.8 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CGO., Sole M’t’rs, N.Y. 
at pe interest-table, ealendar, 


DIARY FRE hag poems be mailed on re eipt 
Hit 


of two 3 cent stamps, to any “98, ting t LES, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 25 Markee Br., Philade ipnten Pa. 





for 1880, with postal information, 








AGENTS WANTED. 


ASRREE WANTED, for “THE LIFE OF 
CHARIAH CHANDLER,” an intensely 
interesting book—full of amusing, exciting and 
instructive scenes and events. An excellent work 
for first-class canvassers. in citv or country.— 

Charlies Drew, 9 Murray Street. New York. 
for the richly 


AGENTS WANTED tustesved‘end 


nly complete and authentic history of the great tour of 


GRANT AROUND © WORLD 


It describes Roya! Palaces, Rare Cortorition Wealth 
and Wonders of the Indies, China, Japan, ete. 
million people want it. This isthe best chance a 
our life to make money. Beware of “catch-penny” 
mitations. — for circulars and extra terms to 
Agerts. Addre 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














gAGENTS WANTED = For the handsomest and 
€HEAPEST BIBLES Ber fyrmisvea 4 


Extra Terms and 


Fouspre & MOMs, CASH PREMIUMS 
BIG PAY Popuinr’Fouruatcme TRY IT 


Best or: buper pub ishe t@™ Send for outfit 
to BW. FitcH Rochester, N. ¥ 


AGENTS! Reap THis: 


nth and expenses, or allow a atc Al e A 8 
mission -< = - 7 Dew and we inven- 


Aadress SHERMAN & CO. Mnrehelt Mick, 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentato-. 
O18 Pages, 475 Miustrationsand Maps. 
WANTED ossstatinens2 ane compre hensive 


ents, 











ne vol.) ever published, ri co 87s 
PRADLEY, GaARRETSON & Co., 6 N, 4th St., Phil's. fr. 





ACENTS WANTED—6est Book—Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Si 
woneme \ ere, ‘Treat ‘Accidents, Entertain pan 
e Home Beautiful and Happy. 
ry forse ? mel Cc ie ergy . Scholars and the Press: 
Valuable and interesting.’”’—Rey, Dr. WYLie. 
*‘Can not fail to do good.’’—J, G. Witrtizn. 
“Full of good sense.’’—PRESBYTERIAN, 
Fine paper, Clear type, Beautiful bindings, Low rice, 
Sells mg AAS Full deseription and terms free. Address 
J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 
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Snsurance Hotes. 


—If we had in this country, the same 
rules for constructing buildings that they 
have in Vienna, we would have very few 
fires. According to Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, this isthe way they do things 
over there: In Vienna cellars must be 
vaulted, and a layer of dry mortar or sand 
between each floor and its supporting beams; 
that stables and hay-lofts must have a fire- 
proof ceiling; that rooms for stirring feed 
must be located in the cellar and lined 
with masonry; that there must be even 
fire-proof staircases in every building, from 
attic to cellar, fire-proof vestibule and pas- 
sages; that the frames of skylights must be 
constructed entirely of iron, and rest in 
masonry rising above the roof; that all 
stairways and passages connected with 
them must have a fire-proof railing; that 
all wood-work must be removed from the 
interior of flues by six inches of masonry; 
that each story shall be provided with a 
separate flue, and where the beams of the 
flue rest upon walls containing flues they 
shall be cased in earthen pipes, and that all 
wood-work in the vicinity of flue openings 
shall be covered with sheet iron; that all 
roofs shall be covered with tiles, slate, metal, 
or some other fire-proof material; wooden 
cornices are forbidden, and there must be 
iron roof-frames resting upon masonry; 
every attic must be sub-divided at least 
once in every ninety feet in length by a 
brick wall running across its width and 
issuing six inches above the roof, with 
communication through iron doors hung 
on iron frames, and all principal outer 
walls must be at least eighteen inches thick, 
increased in proportion to the foundation 
and lower stories according to the height of 
the building, one of four stories requiring 
foundation walls of two and a half feet 
thick. With these regulations, which are 
strictly enforced, a fire is nearly as rare in 
Vienna as an earthquake, and when it does 
occur the damage is very slight. An in- 
stance was mentioned of where the upper 
story of a house was on fire, and the fami- 
lies below went about their avocations as 
usual without any apprehension that the 
fire could reach them.—[Bulletin. 

—From a correspondence recently made 
public it appears that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, in view of 
certain allegations in regard to its Western 
real estate investments, requested Commis- 
sioner Stedman to make a personal and 
critical examination of the investments in 
question. Mr. Stedman writes that he has 
done so, having associated with himself for 
that purpose the Insurance Commissioner 
of Michigan, and several local experts, and 





declares that the investments were made { 


with good judgment, adding: ‘‘ Taking into 
account the present rapid advance in prices 
and the extreme difficulty in obtaining se- 
curities which the law permits you to invest 
your money in, it is a serious question 
whether a prudent regard for the welfare 
of your Company would justify you in 
selling your real estate to-day for cash at 
your own valuation. After an exhaustive 
examination of the affairs of the Connecti- 
cut Mutnal Life Insurance Company, with 
the aid of all the expert assistance required, 
I find the Company has faithfully complied 
with all the laws of the State respecting in- 
surance companies, and has an undepiable 
surplus of millions of dollars of assets over 
its liabilities. With the ascertainment of 
these facts my official duty ceases. That it 
will be maintained in this high position I 
have no more doubt than I have in the 
future credit of my native State, from 
which it derives its name.” 

—The average life of a theater is only 
twenty-two and three-quarters. Thirteen 
theaters per year have been destroyed in 
thirty years, a majority in the middle of the 
week. Of 252 burned, five happened before 
opening, seventy in the first five years after 
opening, thirty-eight in from six to ten 
years after opening, forty-five in from eleven 
to twenty years after opening, twenty-seven 
in from twenty-one to thirty years after 
opening, twelve in from thirty-one to forty 
years after opening, twenty from forty-one 
to fifty years after opening, seventeen in 
fifty-one to sixty years after opening, seven 
in from sixty-one toeighty years after open- 
ing, eight in from eighty-one to one hundred 
years after opening, three upwards of one 
hundred years after opening.—{Boston Un- 
derwriter. 

—The 35th Annual Statement of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
New Jersey, which appears in another col- 





umn, shows assets amounting to $33,804,261.- 
18, invested mostly in U. S. bonds and in 
other securities of the best character. The 
surplus as regards policy holders amounts 
to $2,355,515.10, leaving an unapportioned 
surplus of $937,191.70. By the New York 
standard of reserve, the policy holders’ sur- 
plus is $4,505,163.10. The com _ had out 
on the first Gay of Janua 43,2 86 policies, 
insuring $117,720,246.00. The business of the 
company has been carefully and successfully 
managed, and this statement is its best com- 
m tion to insurers. Its New York office, 
at No. 137 Broadway, is under the efficient 
management of L. Goble, Esq. 

—The “Insurance Age” prints the fol- 
lowing figures as showing the results of the 
business of foreign fire insurance in this 
country : 





Expend- 
itures. 
Commercial J 3 
uardian 
Liverp’!, London & Globe. 19 34,294,108 
MT Miissnbdend b00easceees 7 9,449 
Hamburg-Breme 1,923, 
imperiai . 7,587,902 
scot Commercial 2,855,251 
London 2,571,830 
Lancashire 2,51 3,663 
MOOR ss soc, cdacede bee 8,572,876 
- British & M'le..... 13,825,423 





QUOTATIONS OF INSURANCE STOCK. 
NEW YORK FIRE COMPANIES. 



































Companies: Paid-up Net surplus Par of Latest 
Capital. Jan. 1,’80. Sh»res. Saies. 
American... $400,000 *§475,871 $50 130 
Am, @xchge 200,000 62,545 100 100 
Bowery...... 300,000 386,940 25 191% 
Broadway... 200,000 300,404 25 203 
Brooklyn.... Loy 1 196,447 lv 195 
Citizens’... 300, 436.579 20 19656 
BY. cccccccce 210,000 163,429 Ww 123 
Clinton 250,000 130,255 100 12434 
Columbia aoe 2,725 30 55 
Commercial 112,401 wD nbs 
Continental 1,000,000 *1,108,151 100 180 
Eagle........ 300,000 544,412 40 185 
Empire City 200,000 78,858 100 100 
xchange... 200,010 99,155 30 105% 
Farragut.... 200.000 138 833 50 12 
Firemen’s... 204,000 68,956 17 100 
dK dy ay 150,000 76,147 10 110 
Emporiucy,,¢ 200.00 186,442 100125 
German-Am_ 1,000,000 875,666 100 140 
Germania.. 1,000,000 752,754 5e 135 
Glens Falls. 200,000 453,217 10 180 
Globe........ 200,000 118,251 5u 115 Ss 
G “= 3.749 25 280 
000 x 100 % 
150, 1 15 1% 
Su, oi 160 
200, “ 50 91 
3,000,000 1,320,785 100 130 
150,000 4,059 26 63 
500,000 116,815 50 1044 
200,000 78,922 50 103 
oo ty att 100 7 
Tou. poy » tas 
eeCo.... i 7 
Knickerbkr. 280,000 4,93- 40 65 
La Fayette.. 150,000 134.K7 40 18 
Lamar....... 200 000 aes we = 
ee . 
Long idisnd 200000 | *aSS a 
Lorilierd.... 300,000 34,202 23 Bis 
Seanhowes ; 250,000 140,98 100 rod 
an.& Bars 
Mechanics’. 728.000 % 165 
Mec. & drs’ 235,166 25 160 
Mercantile... 200,000 86.831 50 85 
Merchants’ 2v8,L0U0 159,762 by 129 
Montauk. 200,000 109,954 50 118 
Nassau...... 200,000 147,011 50 160 
National 200,000 1UL913 rit 107 
N.Y.4&B’stn 2U0,000 20,068 70 
-Y. City.... 300,000 106s = 100 60 
Nronttc fee fikes us ie 
-York Fire 
Niagara,..... 500,000 517,458 50 125 
Nortn River 350,00 108,148 25 lig 
Pactfic....... 200,000 999,052 2% 232 
a... aieweun ae Rh y Lt tag 
People’s ... 1 
Peter Coopr 150°000 190008 20 2u2 
Pheniz...... 1,000,000 467,086 50 121 
Relief ...... 200,009 49,577 in 4 
*26. 725 
Kutgers..... eo 176,334 25 170% 
St. Nichelas. 200.000 10,841 Fy = 
D bag 169,090 
ee 500, 121,591 100 104 
200,000 28,519 100 724 
200,000 137, 084 29 115 
Tradesmn’s. 300,000 102.389 25 105 
United St... 250.000 215,455 23 126 
Westchestr. 300,000 121,502 10 105 
Wilbgh City | 250,000 Bi) 21056 
* Net surplus includes scrip. 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market. prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

Weare prepared to give information in 
regard to rst class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same, 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. 8. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

[ae We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 

raph, to buy or seil Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, an 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of **Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. , 
FISK & HATCH. 





Financial. 
FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 








From Monday, Feb. 9, to Saturday, 
Feb. 14, 
Government Bonds.— 
te the highest 


(These figures indi | rates.) 





TTT 


-- 
a 
g 





#83 
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Bids for State Bonds.— 





Ala., class A,2to5. 625) N. Y. 6s, 2. 1.. °93.... 116 
Alu.,Class B, 5s..... 92 | N.C.N.C.R.,’83-4-5.. 110 
‘. ag | C,2tob. i one weir 90 
“Ee ieepey -C.N.C.R.A.O.c.0ff 110 
Ark. 76, L. R.AFt.8. 6 NONE 7a,c. off. 90 
Ark. 78.M. & 6 | N.C. F.A., 66-1900.. 10 
Ark. 78. LRPB&NO. 6 N.C, 68. 0., 86-98... 28 
Ark.78. M.O &R, 5 | N.C. 66,A.0.... .... 28 
Ark. 7s. Ark R 5 | N.C. FP. A.’ ’'%... 10 
b N.C. p. J. d., "2-8.. 16% 
oo | R.C. nt. A. @.....2. 16% 
H.C. OF B cc. cecesee 4 
N.C, sp. 
N. C., sp. t. eb, 2..... 





Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.23 @4.83)¢ 4.83 4@4.84 





We call attention to the advertisement 
of the Utah and Pleasant Valley Railroad in 
another column, in which the advantages it 
claims for investors are set forth. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending February 14, 1880. 

Butter.— Receipts for the week were 20,412 pkgs. 
Exports were 7,884 pkgs. 

Our market is about same as last week. All fancy 
fresh creamery make was iv good request, and 
sold readily on arrival at our outside quotations. 
Finest full tubs soid at 27@28c., with an occasional 
saleat 3c. There were sales of good, sound firkin 
and Welsh dairies at 20@21@22c., and Jines of good 
Fall make at 233@2U@25ic. Market closes with light 
business and prices forall grades, except fancy 















easier. We quote: 
Fine new milchs creamery make........... 36 @38 
“ early summer make creamery....... 24 @25 
Special fancy Fall make, private oairy.... 22 @wi0 
togooa “* 98 te » oe 20 @% 
New York State winter make.............. 16 @w 
Southern tier dairies, choice to fine....... 24 @26 
Northern Welsh dairies “ e 23 @% 
N. Y. State dairies, fair togood ...... @22 
Western fine grain-fed dairy packed 23 @25 
be dai ed, fair to good. 20 @22 
— factory (asin quality). .......... 18 @23 
Winter roi! Butter... .... .cccccccccccccees 15 @22 
Common butter (al! States) ............. - 12 @i6 


Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 5,609; ex- 


_| ports, 3,192 boxes. 


Very little doing either for export or home 





trade. We quote: 

State factory, fine Sept.and Oct., ....... 4k@b 
- = others, good to prime...... 13 @l 

Off kinds and qualities.................seees 0 @I12% 


Egas.— Receipts are largely increased, weather 
much more spring-like, and prices off fylly 2c. per 
doz. since our last. At the close léc. is about top 
for fresn, and 11@12c. for limed. 

Beans.—Primwe marrows sold at $1,701.75. Me- 
diums were quiet at $1.40@1.50 per bush. 

Beeswax sells on arrival at 24@25c. 

Dried Apples.—8un-dried app'es are enquired 
for. Sales in smail way of irregular lots at 7@7 


@8c. Evaporated are very dull and lower. We 

quote: 

Apples, evaporated........... sess ssevece 122 @u4 
BRE, We nc cccccceccccccoceses @?9 
“quartered, fine................005 7 @8 


Apples.—Prime lots are selling at about $3 per 
bbl. Common to good stock goes to “ wagon 
boys” at $1.20@2.00 per bbl. 








PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I.N. PHELPS, 


JAMES STOKES. BANKERS, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

F. P. OLCOTT, eieais 45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8ell on Commission 
Stocks, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


Cc 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, July Ist. 1879. 





Total Assets.......... pe cowgeaopsseccesccecss $575,412 00 
Li@bilities .........cccees cereseeee sos cees.oe- 200,362 09 
DUP PIRS. .. cccccccdccccccccsde luteus. Jods $325,059 91 


U. 8. TBUSTEES IN NEW YORK: Lovis DE 
COMEAU, Esq.,of Messrs. De Rham & Co., CHAS. 
RENAULD, Maq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Ksq.,of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 


JULIEN 12 OBOE, , 7. J. Lt 
No. 33 Pine Miree. 





TO INVESTORS. 


First ‘Mortgage! 7.per cent. Gold Bonds of 
the Utah and Pleasant Valley R. R. Co, 
Having sold a large proportion of th 

Raitway Bonds, we now offer the remainder re} 

and interest. 


ecan from nal knowledge full le 
mend these bonds to investors. nen 


H. P. DEGRAAF, 
President Bowery National Bank. 
SHELDON & WADSWORTH, 
10 Wall Street, New York, 
and 
JOSEPH U. ORVIS & Ce., 
30 Pine St., New York, 





The following are the particulars of the 
Utah and pleasant Valley Road, whose bonds 
are at private sale in this market: 

This road commences at Provo, a manufac- 
turing town on the Utah Southern Railroad, 
about fiftv miles south of Salt Lake City, and 
runs then Southwesterly up the Spavish Fork 
Canyon about sixty miles to Pleasant Valley, 
where the coal and timber lands belonging 
to the oy aged are located. The coal from 
the fields pronounced the best that has 
yet been discovered west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the supply is practically inexhaust- 
ible. It is the only coal in those ions which 
will make coke. By contract with the Union 
Pacific Railroad this Company bas the exclu 
sive sale of coal south of Salt Lake City, there- 
by securing freedom from competition and 
making certain a large revenue from this 
source. There are extensive metallurgical 
works at Sandy, thirteen miles South of Salt 
Lake City, and other works abound in the 
region, which makes a very large demand 
for coal and coke. The profits from the coke 
and coal traffic are large. Coal that can be 
mined and loaded on the cars for fifty cents 
per ton the ge yd are now selling at Provo 
tor $6 per ton, and the demand is larger than 
can be supplied. Coke that costs at the mine 

per ton is selling at Sandy for $24 per ton. 

umber that costs to manufacture in the Val- 

ley from $8 to $9 per thousand feet is selling 
at Salt Lake City at $22 to $40 per thousand. 

The estimated receipts of the Utah and 
Pleasant Valley Railroad Company for 1880 
are as fellows: 


15,000 tons coal, at $6 per ton... .. $90,000 
20,000 tons coke, at #20.  } ; 400,000 
- te PARSE ‘2 50,000 
Passengers and general freight......... 50,000 
Gross eernings.................... $590,000 
Estimated expenses: 
Mining coal, making coke, and operat- 
DMEF 600 cade os <¥ens. ee 190,000 
I i pretrenet $400,000 


The bonded debt of the Company consists 
of nine bundred gold bonds of $1,000 each, due 
in 1903, bearing interest at 7 per cent., gold, 
pegebte semi-annually, in May and November, 
n New York. These bonds are secured bya 
mortgage which covers the railway and its 
franchises, and also the coal and lumber lands 
owned by the Company. The trustees under 
the mortgage*are H. P. DeGraaf, president ot 
the Bowery National Bank, in this city, and 
Theodore Wilkins, No. 67 Bowery. The Com- 
pany has no debt except that expressed in 
these bonds, "Over six hundred of these bonds 
have already beensold. The remainder of the 
issue is for sale in this city by Messrs. Sheldon 
& Wadsworth, No 10 Wall Street, and J. U. 
Orvis & Co., No. 30 Pine Street, at 90 and in- 
terest.—[Commercial Advertiser. 


B- HATcH-& (0 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
chang: 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and seld on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATOH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


THE UNITED STATES Litt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y: 


-.34,983.226 S81 
872,484 06 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS. 

After the premiums for three or mre year* 
have been paid, upon receiving the required nv tice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
Poley in force without further payments, for 1's 
FULL FACR, for such a period as the EN/IRE 
RESERVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place dir: 
ing the continued term of insurance as ee 
for above, the full force of the Policy will be pal 
—no deduction being made for forborne or unpal 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
curring within three years after the origina! de- 

ult. 














The new form of Endown.ent Policy provides: 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RESKRVE is a greater = 
than the single Premiam required to carry ‘he 
full amount of insurance to the ena of the Endow 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as a siDg'e 


premium to purchase a pure endowment, payee 


at the end of the term, thus guaranteeing > his 


anew in every eveat the full value 0 
serve 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required, 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on Dian 
furr ished ore Company. 10NS 

AFTER THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICT aa 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 


manipe fhe’ Polielas, aftes three: Yeats, INCOR: 
a kip e ‘olicies, a r rr is be 
Test {aie FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 











Fes. 18, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Gen. Grant has gone to Mexico. 

—Mr. Cowley’s trial was begun Feb. 9th. 

—A great rain is reported in the Ohio 
valley. 

—St. Valentine is not in favor with the 
postmen. 

—Nashville was visited by a tornado, 
Feb. 13th. 

—Mrs. Chisholm holds a $1,200 clerkship 
in the Treasury Department. 

—The collections on Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday amount to $25,811.60. 

—Things about New York were in a very 
foggy condition Friday morning. 

—The body of a young lady was cremated 
at the Le Moyne furnace last week. 

—This time it is a planetoid which has 
fallen into the hands of an Italian astrono- 
pe the Pocasset parricide, has 
been transferred to the Danvers Hospital 
for the Insane. 

—At the anniversary celebration of the 
Lincoln Club, held Feb. 12th, Mr. Beecher 
made an address. 

—Six million dollars Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railroad bonds have been taken by a 
syndicate in this city. 

—The Dearborn St. Elevator, in Chicago, 
was blown down with 123,000 bushels of 
wheat, February 12th. 

—It is reported that a fissure has appeared 
in the ceiling of the Assembly chamber in 
the new State capitol. 

—Naples gave Prof. Nordenskjold a mag- 
nificent reception. In that delightful cli- 
mate his name may thaw out. 

—A fire in the Theatre Royal at Dublin, 
Feb. 9th, destroyed the building and result- 
edin the death of eight persons. 

—And now Frank Leslie’s will is to be con- 
tested. It will soon be consider presumptive 

evidence of insanity to make a will. 

—Prince Napoleon has shortened the dis- 
tance between himself and Rome by attend- 
ing service at St. Augustine’s church in 
Paris on Ash Wednesday. 

—The Empire warehouse at Chicago was 
burned Saturday night. Nearly a $1,000,- 
000 worth of property was destroyed, Field, 
Leiter & Co., being the heaviest loser. 

—Mrs. Tweed, the widow of Wm. M. 
Tweed, died at Paris, Feb. 13. Mrs. Tweed 
has remained abroad since her husband’s 
death, and for several years was a confirmed 
invalid. 

—Wendell Phillips has not forgotten how 
to say sharp things. His latest is that the 
men who are afraid that Grant may become 
a dictator would have awakened Noah with 

a cry of “fire!” 

—The next best thing to a visit to Chau- 
tauqua is an evening around the table with 
a set of Walker’s ‘‘ Views of Chautauqua 
Lake,” including groups of some promi- 
nent Chautauquans. 

—It is announced [that a five years combi- 
nation has been made between}the Louisville 
and Nashville and Georgia Central Rail- 
roads, for the purpose of opening a freight 
routejfrom the West and South to Savannah 
and thence by sea to New York. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise were thrown from the covered sleigh 
in which they were going to the Senate 
Chamber ‘at Ottawa‘last Saturday night, 
and the Princess sustained a severe contu- 
sion on the right side of the head. 

—Mr. O’Donnell publicly wept in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons when he referred to 
Mr. Parnell’s labors in thiscountry. Mean- 
while the ‘“‘Herald” pursues its heartless 
career as a collector of funds for Ireland 
and declines to report Mr. Parnell’s speech. 

—The ‘King of the Cannibal Islands ” is 
to have a $50,000 palace, the Hawaiian Leg- 
islature having appropriated that amount 
to build a palace to take the place of the 
former royal residence, which consisted of 
& number of wooden cottages enclosed by a 
high stone wall. 

—Our readers will be glad to know that 
the friends of Mr. George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, have established a bank, to 
be called the Merchants’ National Bank, 
with the purpose of making him its presi- 
dent. The capital of $500,000 has already 
been subscribed, and more, and a building 
has already been leased. 

~—A company was lately organized at Bos- 
ton for the purpose of constructing and 
Operating a railroad from Cairo, Egypt, 
through Port Said and Damascus, to con- 
ect with the Euphrates Valley railway 
about to be built by an English company. 
The Turkish government has been applied 
to for the concession of the right of way. 

—The husband of Mme. Ristori is building 
®house in Rome, and in excavations for 





that purpose recently laid bare a large de- 
posit of ancient bronzes. The find has been 
pronounced by a competent authority, on 
a first examination, to be worth at least 75,- 
000 francs. Some of the statues are of 
Roman, and others of Greek workmanship, 
—Dean Stanley is a true John Bull. 
Having decided to admit the Napoleon mon- 
ument to Westminster Abbey, he refuses to 
reverse his decision because of protests and 
memorials. He thinks if England had in- 
tended that members should be chosen to 
Westminster Abbey by universal suffrage it 
would have provided some better way of 
collecting the votes. And he is right, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is pre 
pared according to the directions ot Prof. E. 
N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass., the well- 
known authority on nutritious bread and the 
cereals. Useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous Dis- 
eases, Mental and Physical Exbaustion, etc. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
8ist December, $3,690,066 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879..............- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Botieies have been issued upon 
ife Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the — 
same period..........-. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Fre, 
miums and 
Expenses..... $840,736 77 


The Company has the as the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 








. 


Stocks 875,558 00 
kaspe secured by Stocks, ‘and other- 
PRIS A es 1,307,900 00 
Real’ “state and claims due the 
Company, estimated at 500,000 00 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 


Ce BS BEE... «.. 0 oc c00s secccessens : "281,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their egal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Tt Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which ‘ate interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year endin Polat December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


— 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. Jongs, Horace Gray, 

oraeene DENNIS, EpxunpD W. Cor.izs, 
W. H. H. — JoHN 

Lewis CURTI 


ALEXANDER V. BLakE, 
CHARLES H. Husents,, Rost. B. Muvrury, 
James Low, CuarRLes H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GrorGe W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. BurNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
Epwin D. Moraan, James G. DE Forest, 
Ww. Stvurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, Cuar.es D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLiaM Bryce, 
Wituiam H. Foae, 
Wittiam E. Doper, Peter V. Krxe, 

RoyaL PHELPS, TuHos, B. CoppIxaTox, 
Tuomas F, Younes, Horace K, THURBER, 
C. A, Hann, A. A, RAVEN, 
oHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM Deeroor, 
VrLLIaM H. WEBB, Henry Couuins, 
CuaRLes P, BurpeTT, Joun L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. » 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental Sroekiva, cor. Court and pow. 
Buildings. way, B. 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 7 
ee | % x 


Capital (paid up i ng i 


Unearned Reserve Fund.. 
et Surplus.. 
poe &, T, HOPE, President. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTT BR, CHEESE, BGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will xdvanee money against re- 
ceipt of property whénever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as solid. 

Mark goods, ava address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





. and No. 106 
D. 




















| ROBT. T. BUIST, JR, 




































ALES T'S Prizencos 


a-~ FOR ALL 


SEEDS EDS countries 


aE: 


prep scvr RET Pk A 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 





UIST’S Seeds 
are celebrated 
in all the mar- 
the world | 
r Purity | 
and Superior 
Quality. 


Being exclusively of | 

our own growth, 

the Chotcest lected 

Stocks, we can there- | 

Sore warrant them as 
represented, 


Plant them once 
Byou will plant 
hem always. 


Buist’s Alma- 

nac and Garden | 

s Manual for 1880, 

== containing 192 pages 
== of useful information 

: on gardening opera- 

= tions, free to all. 


Buist’s Whole- 
= men mailed 

erchants and Seed 
EED GROWERi—— Dealers om applica- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. tion. Address, 





| 
i. 
! 











THE 


INEBRIATES’ 


HOME. 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in ie ) errant and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
at . 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Oonsu’ting ee THBODORE L. MASON, } 


gattmens of the Long Island College Hospital.” 
ya —_ of resident physicians. Kove efary and 


D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
MASON, M.D., assisted 
ETT. 


Attendant ysician—L. D. 
Superintendent—Rev. J. WILL 


The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomanita and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution tn 
existence They are situated on one of the most attractive pomts on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the saevoes. commanding a full view of the whole Bastern 


Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of 


the Upper and Lower Bay, docted with the represen- 


tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 


north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south, 


There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There is also 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts. etc. Ai) the New York morning and several 
othgt nomepaners a and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 


? is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no cenge in the staff of 


modes ot or ot aher.pe active officers since the ipaasererion of the Home, eleven 
The Classificat or'ginated 


‘ion of patients 
and spnaiene’ — a strictly comm 





ag 
4 is peculiar to this ipetiturion.  f Being determined 
made tode upon the character of the lodging, 


ds are willing to pay for. 


boars. ee her accommodations which the pationts or their 
vebinenation is ~y— 3 — ement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica) attendance at 
per bp Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 


Bg ed Bo 


apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 


ase 
the ace«mmodations in the select cane and the table being lo every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. oy Tp a Eh FES ‘eed u err 


Remarkable Immunit ‘he total 


ar upon 
death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 


one per cent,, or one atte + to every two hundred patients. The total deaths ot legitimate cases for 
Home — been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 


treatment in 
vegerqers when peels —_ 


@u 
patient to ‘avail himself. of 
k and ball groun 
igent and oe le f 


int is 


iw inmates, ca 


with the fullest liberty for each boerder 


f restrai 
I the recreation, a and enjoyment which the billiard room 
read’ ue. lectures, prey musical exercises, etc., coupled with the society of 


tell mpart. 
The pline—The established eode of dicciniiae is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of i cent as pk ap ch understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 


imey, en 

Patients are recites 
powers of =~ charter to retain them within the 
enforced. mode and 


For ms of admission apply to pre 8 Rev. 
tendent. at the institution. ort Hamtiton (L. L.), New 


ther on thetr voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 


iimiss of the mates of toe institution are strictly 
L&T f, Secretary and Superin- 





CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“ What Lack I Yet?” 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 


By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 


ist.” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 


By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 





Price, $1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FALL and WINTER vache 
l- 


just di f 
NECK. Win: KRoY LAUND 
Cuffs laundried equal A as 


313 mr Fulten St., near Concord, Breokiyn, 











Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Ture 
key, Mettees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decurated China, Siiver, 
Glass and Tabie Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierre tand Fault 
Brook yu, N.Y. ‘ —— 








N, B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ef on ee mae 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


HE TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Burope to be ‘ THE 
x LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 
ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain it by 

ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by 
keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the discussion, hearing all sides, 
appealing always to the best inteldipen ce and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the oraadions of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-~80.—Eetraordinary Ojfers, 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now arenes a Premium List 

ing in liberality any heieeofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in ca 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1979) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPADIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, complete and Unab oeith In ~a additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty vo ‘umes, the first fourteen com the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopsedia, omitting paly the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the origmal work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natura! deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cycl ia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in — ress and willbe ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entife twenty volumes are completed. which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

For $12.—TH E LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 
in cloth, and THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 
For adi — Ag aad ba ao KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
RIBUNE 5 5 
For $18.-THE. vere OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, CF ae 
For antler iv LisRany ea pe LKNO LEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 


; f TH BUNE, one 
For $26.—THE Tt SRARY OF F UNIVERSAL KO OWLEDGE, 20 vols, as above, and THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, exclusive of Sunday edition. 

The books will in al. cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at bis expense, but with no charge for packing. Wesball begin sending them in the 
order in whicn subscriptions have been received on tbe Ist of cameesy. 1880, when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send thenceforward as subscribers 


peri A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 
Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's Quart) Hiustrated Dict Bietionar deliver in 
New York City free, Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto jonary, bound in 
ee of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of at work, to any 


on+ remitting. 
$10 v.88 a single 0 five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year adele THE 


15 for asingie five-yeary’ subscription in seven, © ear ions to THE 
$ _, WEE EKLY, or one yes subscription to iY. ‘ve of Sunday 
on 


$30 soe canahe three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY TRIBUNE, exclusive of Sunday 


* For one doliar extra the Dictionary oan be sent by mail to any part of the United 
tates. 


ve ene- 
ED 


Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


SEM!-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.... ......... .... 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year, each............ 2 50 Five Copies, 1 year, each... ........ 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. ; vo Ten Copies, 1 year, each.... 100 


And 1 free copy ter every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy for every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, both in the geancn and the 
seer. of its reading matter, is the equal of any and the superior of most of the 33 and $4 
literary and religious papers, and that Tae SEMI-WEEKLY cootaips twice as much reading 
matter every week as THE WEEKLY, this reouction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise 
Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order. or in Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


A FORNITORE SPECIALTIES 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


“CHAMPION” 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


On By Covtgnntal Award. 








for Circalars, 


“Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
also in oven form. Instap- 
eous flow, £P" Acts like 








Also ry * my BS as & stationary stand. 
New $a Unique” “CABLE” SPRING 
ODORLESS 


ROCKER 
With Revolving Motion. 
Mo Noise. 
No Break. 
Try them. 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bed in the World, One motion opens or closes tt, 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


706 Broadway, 
New York. 


COMMODE.| New “Chariot” Chair, 


Our inside NEAT, BTRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. 


$4 Aomeine igiaLia It makes a High-Chair, a Rockiog-Chair, a 
oint are ouperir to a Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as abo 












Factories : 
Philadelphia. | 


48 & 50 N. Gth St., 
Philadelphia. 





“Wu0d 
WV'1ONOLO UY O88 ope 





AUTOMATIC 


COLE Topp: & BARD, EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. 

, “A” shows position m 
PENS ay ri 
i j aking o oases, 

Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc., tom My - pone in 


180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


use. By mail, 25 ets. 


\\ mcDOUGALL. Mtrs. 


4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 











————— 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1780. 





1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, 


Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


PREPARATIONS 
Haye been the Standard for Purity and Excellence for 100 years, 


—_—_o9-— 


Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris. Vienna, 


Philadelphia, ete., etc. 


SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


—™S 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. Send ter Descriptive Circular and Book ot Choice Receipts. 








35th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C, GROVER, President. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


Premiums received in 1879............... $3,793,704 07 














Interest received in 1879............00065 1,916,253 28 
709,957 35 
Balance January }, 1879.............. 536,692 45 
$38,246 649 70 
Expenditures in 1879. 
Clatmas by Death... .....cu: <ssvemesescecce $2,013,344 95 
Endowments and Annuities. 58s 
Surrendered Policies _.......... ° 795,0-0 99 
Dividends or Return Premiu > 1417278 21 
(Paid Policy Holders. $1543, 957 09) 
Expenses, including Taxes.............. 551,404 Os 
iums on bonds purchased ........ 37,641 13 
Protit aud Loss, including , 
on Foreclosure Sales...............0005 29,349 70 
8, 462,342 (0) 
Balance January 1, 1880....... vetted $32,784,307 70 
$38,240,649 70 
Assets January 1, 1880. 
Cash on hand and = —_ peasecetagesecs $782,702 Oi 
United States bonds, par.......... - 7,016,560 00 
State, City, «nd Goente Donde. pa 8,609,027 &3 
a mortgage bonds, N’k ana N.Y. 
RK. (full issue, $600,000) guaranteed... 573,000 00 
First mortgage bonds, Pemberton nod 
N.¥.R.8., guaranteed by Uni 
Companies N.J.......c0csse0nssesces-oee 875,000 00 
— nds aud moriwwages on real 
0 ndenden $s cndeceredenesntioeccesoocte 8,706,223 84 
Real nee Company’s Office Building, 
Saeepabenanesehnpetecs acese 297,182 85 
Reale estate ‘token on foreclosure, New 
FORM CUE BBs 8d 0h5 sb. - Weeciecce. scces 5.952 40 
Premium /oans on policies in force.. 4.398 843 89 
Balance due from agents.... ....-+..++. 864 81 


Interest due and accrued....$803,9%4 — 


Premiums due in December 
and deterred premiums... 215 959 17 
——— 1,019,958 43 
Waa cocccecccscccceschicccssdecssictae $33,904 261 13 


Market Value of United States and other 
Bonds above par, $1.507,365 54. 


Lia bilities—(as stated by the Mathematician)— 
Reserve yaaa. 4 Spee cent. 


- $30,570,221 00 

Pr iicy Claims’ S “process 
of adjustment.......... 647,301 00 
200,136 08 


Dividends due............ 
Estimated expenses on 
unpaid premiums, 10 per 


ereminines paid in advance 992 kd 
—————- $3 448,746 03 
$2,355,515 10 
1,418.323 40 
$987, 191 70 


By the N.Y. Standard of Reserve (par value of 
asegts), wthe surplus as regards policy-ho ders is 


ee 
44 policies in force January }, 1880, 42,286 
20,246. 





Surplus as regards policy-holders.... 
— on — premiums, payable 


U Pinan | Sirs +ccsccakensaane 





Nu 
insurine gilt, 7: 


DIRECTORS. 
pare Cc. GROV RB. ENRY McFARLAN, 
PEAR i ae SKU A. HALSEY, 


F. ear FACS vox 


DO 
WILLIAM CLAKK, EDWARD H. WRIGH 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State-Agent. 


Seuthern New Bese. ond Northern New 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 
To Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s 


Preparations 














(infant’s Food ) 
2 sp. Hair Tonic 
a fel Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D'Tris, 
A = Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Receipts for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1879. 


Paia Polic y holders... 
Alt other Disburse- 
MROMEG cercccccccce oe 


$231,361.72 


$155, 4.74" 


68,201.46 $223,405.93 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1880......81,391,@42.38 


Claims for Losses unad- 
justed and not due.... 
Premiums paid in ad 
en RO 
Reserve tor Re-Insur- 
ance bv ass. and 
Conn. Standard...... 1,003,664,00 
Reserve for Accumula- 
tions due Savings En- 
dowment Policres..... 
Reserve for Possibie 
Depreciation in Value 
oy Ges! Estate owned 
Cor eeeerecccccescece 39,736.02 


$1,103,766.80 


$20,150.00 


38,234.78 


Surplus to Poliey-ho fers by 
Mags. and Conn. Standa 


- $287.875.58 
Surplus to Policy- holders. by 


New York Standard... 343,556.58 
Over and above Surp!us due. by 

same Standard, to Savings 

Endowment Policies, OE ssa 51,496.78 


THOS. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. Vv. . HUDSON, Secretary, 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


EN FIELD any 


BUSS ho, GAR 
a. Ns 


FLOWER SEED PLamt 


HANDBOOK © 


r cN Sma ALL FRUITS AND 
FARM & 6 ARDE 


Garden REOWSITES 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 
150 pages. er 300 Miustrations, and a Beautifully 
asian a Pate of Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cents. 
Ss Ss TED AM ATEU Wt? GUIDE te 
THE FLOWER Rs KITCHEN GARDE 
» practical iuformation on gardening A many high. “rr 
ot, Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower & if 
arieties Bulbs and Piants, 500 varieties Vegetable 
varieties Potatoes. eto, 220 pages, over 600 illustration 
page colored pistes of flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents 
bound in musi 1.00, 
BLISS’ IL LUSTR ATED POTATO be AT! AL se 08. 
50 pages. A vaiuable we vatise on the Pe ee and a 
sll the = ipal varieties grown. Pr t n 
l0cents. B. K, BLISS & SONS, b4 Barclay } Bt, Rew York, 5 No. 


fHE Dindck & VUNARD 60'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great 8 y is growing and distributing 
-hese Beautiful ee. We deliver Strong Pot 
ph pe guacae me tee for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
t all ces. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
png all labeled, for $i; 12 for $2; 19 for $33 
26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; i00 for $13, 
4%-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Fimest Sorts. Adires 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa 


SEEDS. 


My Annual! Priced Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed free to all applicants. /t 
contains all the leading and most popular 














sorts of 
VEGETABLE, FIELD. 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties ef last sea- 
son, and nearly everything else in my line of 
business, 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 


No. 876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


L' 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. B 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$9.50 per Acre and Upward! |D) 





























